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Introduction ' , 

This st^idy is one of four that were organized by the^ AUCC in 1976 
1n response to the concerns about the future of the universities that were 
discussed in two conferences in the spring of that year* One was a federal-^ 
provincial seminar on Canadian universities in March, and the other was on 
"The "University of the Future" In May^ co-sponsored by the Royal Society. 

This report explores four aspects of post-secondary education in Canada 
about wHich there have^been questions and controversy. They are admission 
policies^ the relationship' between university programs and career opportuni- 
ties, continuing-^educations and the relative roles of universities and com- 
muni ty col leges . ' . 

- * 

During the 1960's a policy of accessibility to post-secondary education 
for all who wished it and were capable of benefiting' from it was embraced by 
all provincial governments. Education was seen as a means by which many of 
the objectives of the society could be attainedj among them economic growth 
and equality of opportunity.. The First Annual Review of the Economic Councn 
of Canada urged an Increase in the number of people with bachelor's and doc- 
tor^* s degrees, pointing out the gap that existed betv/een the United States 
and Canada in the proportion of the population that were university graduates 
and attributing the difference in productivity between the two countries to 

this gap. Commissions on education that met during the late sixties and 

" ' * _ 1 

early seventies all endorsed a policy of accessibility in their reports. 

The result of this commitment to accessibility was an enormous expansion in 

opportunities for post-secondary education and in enrolments 1n post-secondary 

educational insti tutions, as can be seen in Table K Much of the increase^ In 

enrolments was no doubt due to encouragement that secondary school students . 

were given to stay In school and to continue to post-secondary education foe 

the great financial rewards tHey could expect to gain* 

In the seventies in a period of economic recessiorii with high unemploy- 
ment rates among university as well as high school graduates, questions are - 
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raised about the high costs of post-secondary education, and It becomes nec- 
essary to examine the situation, reconsider the policy that led to such an 
expansion, and to justify the position that the university occupies and, in 
a tjme of economic constraint^ the amount that it costs, Thfe economic sit- 
uation provokes the questions: are there too many graduates? Should the uni- 
versities continue to follow a fpolicy of accessibility? Should the univer- 
sity try to^ relate its programs to the needs of the labour market? Obviously ^ 
an elitist post-secondary system whjch restricted enrolments to only a small 
proportion of the most academically able would be a less expensive one. 

A second problem for the universities has arisen because of the changes 
in the secondary system of education during the last ten years. Along with 
the expansion of post-secondary opportunities there was during the lat?? 
sixties and seventies a transfonnation of the structure^ curricula, and 
methods of evaluation in the high schools in all provinces in order to make 
the secondary school system more flexible and more responsive to the needs 
of individual students. Standard provincial examinations were believed to 
be p barrier to the desired flexibility. Students learned only the subject 
matter that v*/as likely to be on examinations and teachers tliroughout a pro- 
vince were forced to teach a unifomi subject matter in a standardized way 
in order to prepare their students for t^iese examinations. 

The educational system was catering to the needs of university bound 
students and largely ignoring the special needs of the great majority who 
would not go to university. ^Throughout Canada during these years there was 
increasing diversity in school programs. Credit systems, subject promotion, 
individual tiine-tabl i ng , a wide choice of options, and the disappearance of 
provinciar examinations characterized the educational systems by the mid- 
seventies. One of the consequences n1 the abolition of orovincial examinations 
has been that standards vary from school to s:hool and universities no longer 
have as objective a measure of the capability of students. Furthermore, in 
many provinces English and mathematics courses have not been required for 
graduation diplomas. And even when students have taken courses in English 



and mathematics they may not have been required to reach the leveT of compe- 
tence in language and mathematical skills that has been considered essential' 
for university wr4<^. ^^'There has been growing concern aBout problems of Titeracy 
and numeracy = , " 

University academics have been vocal in^ their criticism of the perfor- ^ 
mance of high school graduates ar*d editorial writers across the country have 
deplored the lack *of basic skills as revealed by the large proportions of 
freshmen who have failed to pass Engl i sh ^tests admi ni stered by^ the universities 
An editorial in the Toronto Globe and f^ail in May 1975, for example, remarked 
that "Brock University Is the latest, after surveyirq 33 universities across 
the country, to recognize that it will have to teach basic English skills." 
And in April 1976 an editorial in the Edmonton Journal declared that the 
oboHtion of departmental examinations was a mistake. 

On the other hand there have been some dissenting views. Lionel Orlikow, 
the Deputy Minister of Education of Manitoba, w.is quotf^d by the ''Mnnipeg Free 
Press as saying that the evidence of collapse was not convincing, and that 
naturally average high schoQl performance is lower. The high school Is no 
longer an filitist body for the few who go to university. Thomas Wells,- 
Minister of Education in Ontario, declared in the legislature, "Universities 
are free to screen if they wish. The high schoo^l system does not exist only 
for the universities, They havl the responsibility for all young ^people for 
various careers." What should be the universities' policy in response to 
this situation? Should they impose their own entrance examinations? Should 
they admit graduates of high schools on the basis of ttie school's evaluation 
and be prepared to offer remedial courses? 

A third problem facing the universities is the changing demographic 
structure of the population and its effect on university enrolments. Thadi- 
tionally the university population "'h^s been largely drawn from the 18-24' year * 
olds, in the population. Max von-Zur-Vlueh>en and Z* Zsigmond of Statistics 
Canada have made predictions of population changes and' their consequences 
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for the universities. With the key assumptions of a fertnity rate of 2.2, 
and net annual migration of 50,000 they predict that the population of 18- 
24 year olds in Canada will increase to a high 3.3- million in 1981 and will, 
thereafter decline fairly rapidly to 2.6 million by 1991. There wilU how- 
ever, be regional variations on certain assumptions of differential Fertility 
rates and net migration. During the 1980-s the decline in the population of 
]g_24 year olds will be 25 percent in the Atlantic provinces, 39 percent in 
Quebec, 13 percent i?) Untario, 26 percent in the Prairie provinces, and only 5 
percent in British Columbia. The decline in the size, of this age group 

starts first in Quebec in 1979 5 while at the other extreme it does not 

. 2 

occur in British Columbia until 1983. 

If the participation rate of the 18-24 year age group in the universities 
remains constant, and if there is no increased participation by other age 
groups, enrolments in universities will obviously also decline, But enrolments 
can be affected by admission policies^ by the availability of financial assis- 
tance, by job opportunities for university graduates, and by the participation 
of young people in comnunity colleges and other non-university forms of post- 
secondary education. The universities must consider what pol 1 ci es. they must 
follow in order to make best use of their establishments and personnel. They 
must consider whether an emphasis on continuing education might be appropriate. 
And in this connection especially they must consider the role of the community 
colleges and how it relates to the function of the university. 

These three problems: the economic situation which calls into question ^ 
the value of the high cost post-secondary system with its uncertain economic 
benefits, the changed nature of the secondary school" curriculum, and the 
decline in the tradltiorial university age population are the issues with 
which this report deals. It focuses on the four aspects of post-secondary 
education which we mentioned before: admission policies, tfje relationship 
betv/eon urii vtjrs i ty prngrams and career^ uppur tuni L i , cun t i iiu i ny educdtiun, 
and the relative roles of universities and community colleges. What we are 
concerned with is the nature and purpose of the university, Since the ques- 

vi 



tlons of admission policies, and the relationship between programs and career 
opportunities are different for different subdivisions of the university we 
will discuss first the nature and purpose of universities with respect to the 
liberal arts and sciences^ then^wfth respect to professional schools and- 
finally with respect to graduate education. We will then consider cpn'tinuing 
education* what It is, and whether it 1s a responsibnity of the universities 
or the community colleges* and finally we will examine the role of the commu- 
nity colleges in relation to the universities. 
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TABLE I 



University education growth, 1961-62 to 1975-76 



1961-62 



1965-66 



1969-70 



1S75--76 



Enrolment In Full- 
Ti'me Equivalent 1 



137,000 225,000 



325,000 



420,000 



Operating Expsndi tures 

(constant do! 1 ars ) 

in million of dollars 2 



200 



4O0 



850 



1 ,250 



Number of degrees 
awarded 



26,250 



44,000 



70,000 



95,000 



Number of Ful 1- 
Time Teaching Staff 



9,000 



15,000 



22,000 



30,000 



1. CaVculated on full-time credit enrolment. 

2. Defla.tor C.P.I. 1961 = 100. 

Statistics Canada: Canadian Universities, A Statistical Summary November 1976 
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" , CHAPTER 1 

/ ' , ------ ■ ' . 

/ ^, / ■ . . "■ 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE Ot UNIVERSITIES. 

I An Overan View ^ 

The planning of university dgvelopment in a fluid society and in the con- 
text of uncertain budgetary constraints cannot be rnade an exact science. Nev- 
ertheless, the processes of development or of nestralnt, as the case may ^e, 
can* indeed must, be orderly processes, But orider can only be properly acHev- 
ed if the general nature' and purpose of the ihstitutlon is defined and if that 
definition is widely accepted as valid* 

From the acceptance of such a definition should flow conclusions concern- 
ing priorities and the potential for a geaeralized program designed to accom- ^ 
plish approved ends which would be sufficiently flexible to be accommodated 
to changing conditions. 

un-iversity is a special kind of institution primarily concerned with 
nigher .education/ Its status in society derives from several distinguishing . 
characteristics: - it is concerned with the encouragement an'd devel opment \c 
.intellectual excellence ; it seeks to, foster the kind of education that makes 
for intelligent and sensitive citizenship-and effective leadershipi It pro- 
vides a settinq in which ideas of al;l sorts are developed., scrutinized^ 
discussed, and evaluated; 1t encourages its members to pursue knowledge 
both as a good in itself and as a means of solving some of the problems In 
a changing world; it makes Its resources of learning available to the com- 
munity at large; and it tWins^adult students in the apRlication of ^Jjecialized 
knowledge, 

-These distinguishing characteristics of a university are not listed in 
a particular order of" priorities because there is no such order. Nor should 
the fact that they are' listed discretely be taken to imply a separation of 
functions wi' thin the institution, The dissemination of knowledge and the 
pursuit of njew knowledge* taken together as the advancement of learning^ may 

1. Much of this section is drawn from the' repoi t of a Memorial University 
J Task Force on University Prioritier, 1976. j 
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be seen as an in itself but it is only part of the process of education- 
Training in the application of specialized knowledge is, and has long been 
recognized as, a legitimate function of the university but it is only legit- 
imized when It is seen as part of the developrnent of that inteTlect and of 
that critical temper which society expects university graduates to be capabl 
of exercising. In short, it is in the articulation of the special features 
of liberal education, basic research, and professional training that the unl 
\^ersity demonstrates its unique attributes, ; ' 

It will be observed that the definition suggested above makes no ref- 
erence to the conventional wisdom of the past two decades which advanced the 
view that higher education was not only a major instrument for effecting 
econofrfic growth but also the panacea par excel lence to cure such basic pro'- 
blems as poverty and unemployment.- The omission is deliberate fors though 
we do not deny the economic importance of higher education ^ we believe that 
It is but one element in the complex of associated political and economic 
processes .that might offer solutions to fundamental social ills. NevertheT 
less^ the dissipation of the high optimism of a few years ago has left 
larqe segments of the public disillusioned, confused, and dispo&ed towards ^ 
an ih-atlonal attack upon higher education Itself. 

For this, uni versi txe'b ->^e themselves partially responsible. In their 
preoccupation, first with numbers,^ then with student radicalism, and more 
recentTy with financial constraints, they have sometimes allowed the pursuit 
^of means to obscure the real goals of the university - the goals of trans- 
mitting to succeeding generations the hard won knowledge and wisdom of the 
past, and of discovering new knowledge and new wisdom that will elevate ^ 
man's estate, not merely in the material sense but in the way of liberated 
•minds, cultivated imaglfiations , and educated sensibilities. The real mission 
of the university is not^ economic but a civilizing one, ' 

Those of us who fail to see this side of the university will underrate 
it. We will tend to consider it as a twining ground for specialists; a 
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col lection of prestigious professional schools in tKe inidst of which, when 
the econorriy 1s sufficiently buoyant, professors are mdul gently perniitted 
to postures to prate of academic freedom, and to practise their esoteric 
crafts; a production line on which appropriate numbers of automated Ph.D.'s 
niay be assembled to meet precisely monitfired market deinandsr None of this is, 
of course, to argue that the university is not vocational It is artd always 
has been; but'it is vocational in the' particular sense that technique is not 
allowed to be an end In Itself. Rather, it educates as well as trains pro- 
fessionals by providing an atmosphere in ^^WtTi the encouragement of intellec- 
tual curiosity illuminates the place of technique in the larger scherne of 
thi ngs , . . ^ 



' Perhaps the case has been argued as cogently as possible by Alexis de 
Tocque vill e in pgniocrjcy_iri Amerj ca . 



"y-If the lights that guide us ever go out'% he says^ ''they will 
Hfade little by little, as 1 f of their own accord/ Confining 
ourselves to practice^ we may lose sight of basic princtples^ 
and when these have been entirely forgotten^ we may apply ^the 
methods derived from them badly; we might be" left without the 
capacity to invent new^ methods, and only able to make a clumsy 
and an unintelligent use of wise procedures no longer under- 
stood. 

* 

• Three hundred years ago, whep the first Europeans came to China, 
they found that almost all the'^rts had reached a certain denree- 
of Improvement, and they were surprised that, havinn come so far, 
they had not aone further. Lator on they found traces of profound 
knowledge that had been forgotten. The nation was a hive of In- 
dustry; the greater part of its scientific rnethods were still in 
use, but Science itself was dead. That made them understand the 
strange irfrnobiHty of mind found among this people: The Chinese, 
fonowing in their fathers' steps, had forgotten the reasons which 
guided them. They still used the formula wi thout asking why. Thay 
kept the tool but had not skill to adapt or replace it. So the 
Chinese were unable to change anything. They had tq drop the idea 
of improvement. They had to copy their ancestors the whole time 
in everything for fear of straying into impenetrable darkness if 
they deviated far a moment from their tracks. Human knowledge had 
almost dried up at the fount, and though the stream still flowed, 
it could neither increase nor change its course."! 
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7husi the rel ^ti onshi p betv/oen the uni verst ty and society is symbiotic. 
Society neads the knowledge clie iinivcrsity preserves and extends, the univer- 
sitj Cannot fTi"^et that neecf wf thout trie support of the society that fnust 
nounsh it.^^ It has been w^eiT s aid that 

\jn1mrsjtiBS d^n't spring up in tli& desert nor in pri/7iit1ve 
societies, A great Uni versi ty is the"^ product of a great 
fcultural tradittoh an da vital civilization. It can flourish 
only 1 n a society that has tNe wTr) to nourish such a tradi- 
tion and the wiu-alfty t^ support it. It will not flourish if 
the civiliEatfon that su ppwts it decaj/s. 

But becaLjse the relation i s synibioti c, it should be obvious that the 
reverse is also true. Tha t i s to say, that whereas a university can only, 
exist in a vital ci vi ligation , a civf 11 lation v/ithout a university will lose 
i ts es senti al vi tal itj. 

the sapie tDke^, science and technology are interdependent- Our soci- 
ety an d our expectation of suTvival depend upon a vibrant technology which in 

turn'rests cjpDn the adva nceiiiefit of systefnatic knowledge in the social sciences 
Withal , the keystone that locfts theiNrhole into an integrated ci\rili zation is 
a value systenn p red iuate d upon a view^of man in the universe and attentive to 
his yearrsings fo^ spiritual scjstenances for beauty and truths for meaning and 
d1gri Itjy. In the articul^tfon of all those elements ^ the university is vital. 
That ideal ^or which the unlvers ity s tands and which individual universities 
to a greater Or les^ser degree represent^ fs the indispensable hub upon which 
the v/h©el oi^ 0 ur cii/iTiz^d existence turns. ^ 

Ther^ f s ^n in^scapabl y Tog ical extension of this argument. ^Universities 
fnust cofDp rehen d the past^ 1 Ive in the presentj but exist to serve the future. 
Thqs^ who see the univ'ersity pnlj as the ground upon which are trained the 
autoniatoris \^ho fi t neatly i nto p re-existirig slots in the socio-economic 
fabrlp of s^ci^ty^ fTiiss the point completely. For the real t^k of the univer-* 
si ty is HQt to train people tor pr&cise fitting into already tailored slots; 
rather it is to educate riin ds which will shape society for tomorrow,, that will 
li bet^al Jze a nd .humanire peotile^ far the future. 




It is probably the conviction of governments, 1t fs certainly the viey 
' of the general publiCj and it ought to be the policy of the universities 
that the ftrst priority among the activities of a university should be teach- 
ing. And if the role of the university is. to be a civilizing one,'1f the 
university is to educate a?iything like the numbers who currently avail them- 
selves of undergraduate programs ^ if the university is not to restrict its 
teaching role to the training of predetemined numbers for the planned re- 
quirements of certain selected professions ^ the core of unlversjty teaching 
programs must be the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. 
Indeed, so central are the arts and sciences that if universities were only ^ 
collections of professional schools, these schools would theniselves be obliged 
to hire professors in a broad range of arts and science disciplines In order 
to ensure an acceptable standard of professional programs for their students. 
Within the arts and sciences^ the huinanities may appear the least utilitarian 
but are, in fact, the ffDSt central to the work of a uiniversity. Being con- 
cerned with the ideas and values ;of hunian society , they are, and we are in 
grave danger of falling to realize it, vital to the preservation of_^a free 
and a democratic society. It is no accident that of all the activities of a 
university those which are the first to be distorted or suppressed by total- ^ 
itarian regimes , whether of the right or of the left, are those which we cal.l 
the humanities - history, literature and philosophy - and the social sciences 
which share "the same spirit of enquiry into the hman condition. Similarly, 
it must be obvious, even to those who press the claims of technology, .that, 
of itseif, technology will stagnate and eventually degenefste unless it rests 
upon a base of science. 

While it is proper, that the university should act in the publ ic. interest 
and spend the funds entrusted to it wisely, accountability must be equated 
with the need to keep the university free, for it is only in freedom that Its 
essential contribution can be made. 

In both the liberal arts ^ (including tha sciences) and the professional 
'^programs, university teaching takes place at two levels, undergraduate and 
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graduate. Indeed, further subdivisions exists, e.g,s between graduate teach- 
ing at the master's level and at tho doctoral level. We shall therefore turn, 
in .due course, to an^examination of these different aspects of university 
teaching. 



1 1 The Liberal Arts and /u re Scien ces: Th eir Relationship to Career Oppor - 
tuni ties / ' " " ' 

The goal of undergraduate education in arts and science is to provide 

program^, whi ch will enable students to develop to the maximum their potential - 

abilifiesj creative, expressive, critical, and vocational. ,Thl5 education is, 

in most cases, not job=specific, although there are some fields in which a 

bachelor's degree may constitute a form of professional educations e.g., 

economics^ It is therefore a responsibility of the universities to make clear. 

to students that bachel'or's degrees in arts and science, not being job-specifio 

do not of themselves qualify a graduate for any particular form of eniployment, 

still less guarantee any particular form of ernpl oymeht. 

The humanities Tie at the very centre of whatever it is that we call 
civilization. It. is, perhaps ^ within the humanities that the relationship 
befiveen university programs and career opportunities is most Qbsure, and at 
the same time that the purposes of uni vers ity^7>rog rams are ileast clear In the 
publfc mind.^ 

The hunanities make it their business, to keep alive the dialogue which 
concerns itself with principles and policies, visions and values which en- 
lighten and motivate the hunan spirit. As these are by nature intangibles, 
they exist only in the medium of word and thought and can only be. so commu- 
nicated. If it cannot be asked of them that they display their wares and 
prod^uce results for all to see, it Is not because they have none, but because 
their results are intangible too. This intangible mediun of ideas and their 



communication in literacy form is the context out of which all human practice 
and science spring. 

The study of the humffrtities is pursued principQlly in order to produce 
:l cTear and developed sense of ourselves , whatever else should fonow upon 
that* This It achieves in many ways: by rediscovering historicany who we 
are and reca^lling where it was. we were going; by continually reintroducing 
and representing the giants of hunan thought and vision as paradigms against 
which to measure ourselves and provide ourselves with challenge; to battle 
against the abstraction and ossification into whicti logic and language' drifts 
without continual art, exercise, and refinefnent. 

We believe that the quality of our society and the quality of decisions 
made within it would be improved If greater value were placed upon the hurTiani- 
ties and a less precarious future confronted those who. practised them or 
wisHed to do so. Humanists ha^ proved over a long period of time that their 
education has been a sound training for effective work 1n an astonishing range 
of occupations, A disciplined mind trained in^the humanities can usefully 
function in business or the public service^ or anywhere else for that matter.'' 

Science, In the university context? whether viewed for itself alone or 
as the bedrock upon which are built such important professions as medicine 
and engineeringj., is no luxury to be discarded when fi^nancing is^ difficult. 
It Is an essential ingredient of liberal education. It Is a major intellec- 
tual activity. It is the ground pinion of our existing material civilization. 
Indeed, the true spirit of free science^ Infecting the scientifically based 
professions, yoked with the humanistic traditions of the university, and true 
to itself as In the university it should be, offers perhaps the principal hope 
for our^ physical survival. ^ 

It Is, of course, obvious that even If we are provided with the physical 
means of survival, our capacity to use those means effectively will be in/ 
questions. That is to say, we will still be concerned with the' problem 
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of human behaviour, which is the proper province of the social science disci 
plines* Primarily concerned with the nature of society * those disciplines 
use the medium of empirical research to attempt tfte identification and reso- 
lution of problems facing society* Being as a consequen^^ln the forefront 
of rational criticism of social phenomenon, they frequently bear the brunt 
of public griticism of the Institutions they serve* Nevertheless, without 
continuous assessment through research^ and rational criticism based upon 
its results, the ideal of the open society wll] remain unfulfilled. More-" . 
oVer, the substantive content of social science curricula, together mt^ | 
the growing appreciation of the inter-relationship of various fields of ' 
knowledge within the sciences and humanities ,as they relate to the study 
of man and^societys give a focus to the growing conviction that intractable 
human problenis may be solved and endemic injustices corrected. The in- 
ference Is that the first steps toward solution or correction, as the case 
may be, are those concerned with observation, analysis^ and publication. 

/J 

Education in. these f\alRS has an enormous potential for the Intellectual 
development of the individual, and one of the results of this development 
should be to increase the range of options or of possibilities when the 
graduate seeks employmeht or decides upon a career If these views of the 
nature of the arts and science disciplines and undergraduate studies therein 
are accepted, it follows that the concept of an oversupply of B.A, or B.Sc, 
graduates makes no sense, 

RECOMMENDATION 1 

We recommend that there be interaction between universities and 
large employers ^ particularly the Public Service , towards creating 
an understanding of the role of arts and science programs and the 
qualities of their graduates. While these prog ra ms are not primarny 
vocational, evidently after, three or four ye ars in th em people 
develop skills that are of value in the Job market . 



Education at the undergraduate level should therefore be available to 
those who are deemed qualified for admission to universities, who have the 
desire to pursue it^ and who demonstrate as students the measure of intellect' 
tual ability and industry required for successful completion of an approved 
program of study. 

f J 
The older student, because of his greater maturity and knowledge of the 

world, is likely to have an even greater interest and understanding of the 

subject matter of the hiJTian1t1es and the social sciences than the traditional 

university student and should be encouraged to pursue studies in these fields. 

The Task Force expects that, increasingly, older students will do this. We 

elaborate on this subject 1n our section on continuing education. 

Employment prospects for graduates, when considered in terms of gross 
numbers graduating and total employment vacancies ^ are ultimately dependent 
upon whether the rate of increase of available jobs falls behind^ equalSs or 
exceeds the rate of increase in the total numbep^bf people seeking employment. 
In other vyords, if one does not discriminate between types of employment, the 
prospects for graduates in the country as a whole are likely to be the same 
as the prospects for all persons in the country as a whole. If the increase 
in employment opportunities for. the next nLnnber of years does not match the 
increase in the size of the labour force^ both graduates and non-graduates 
will have difficulty finding employment and among 6oth groups there will be 
a significant measure of unemployment. It may well be the case that graduates 
will fare better than non-graduates 1n competition for jobs which would tra- 
ditionally not have been sought by graduates, thereby creating a situation 
which 1s sometimes described as underemployment. Anf it may well be that 
those who do not have university degrees may be denied access to Jobs that 
do not require high levels of skills and knowledge because employers use 
universi ty degrees as a screening device in selecting among applicants. 

'The major issue is, hov/ever, whether It is better or not better in the 
national interest to educate a substantial segment of society to levels commen- 



surate with their abnit1es,^whether or not they are to find imnedlate employ- 
ment. The question ^may be reduced to the absurd by phra/slng it in this way: 
is i,t better that of ten unemployed persons, none should have received higher 
education or that two or three should have received higher education, given 
that all ten will » due to the state^of the economy s be unemployed? Again, 
the real queslilon is simply this, 1s higher education preparation of a planned 
nLfftiber of persons to fill a predicted number of jobs requiring '■highly quali- 
fied matipower'* or is It somethin^^iCVte differentt namelyi the provision to 
those who have the^ capacity and the desire to benefit from it of the.oppor^ 
tunity to develop to the maximi^ their potential abilities^ expressivei 
creative, and critical, to the end that they will function better as citizens 
in a civilized country? 

Canadian civilization is not, and hopefully never will be, the preserve 
of a small, educated, leisured cl^%s\ Nor. can Canadians pessimistically sub- 
scribe to the view of Rostovtzeff that any civilization -Is "bound to decay as 
soon as It begins to penetrate the masses". But If a mass civilization 1s not 
to be automatically doomed,, a large segment of the population must learn to 
know 'the difference between literature and doggerel, to appreciate what cons- 
titutes good music and art, to understand something of the nature of techno- 
logy, to understand their own society and culture, its values^nd beliefs, 
and to realize that these are the products of its history, to gain a perspec- 
tive on their own society through some knowtedge of other societies and other 
civilizations. History does not lead one to believe that free and democratic 
societies such as our own will last forever. They must be preserved at some 
effort. Ignorance of the alternatives indeed lead many who enjoy the advan- 
tages of freedom and democracy to underrate their good fortune and to talk 
complacently of such nonsense as the better life that a benevolent dictator- 
ship might bring or of the benefits that an extremist regime of the political 
right or left would confer. In these days of mass communications media, the 
dangers to democracy and freedom are potentially very great. The defense 
against these dangers is a public which can think, reason, and analyse. . 
People who have learned the di fference. between fact and opinion, who under- 
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stand on what basis to detefmlne whether what they are told is worthy of belief 
or not^ are not likely to be deceived by the propaganda of political regimes 
or of big cormiercial interests. At the same time such people are best equip- 
ped to provide the initiatives which will strengthen democratic government 
and compassionate concern for the welfare of their fellow citizens. It is 
such people that a liberal education seeks to develop* 

The Task Force' bel ieves that there cannot be too many people pursuing 
studies In the liberal arts and sciences and that career opportunities are 
not the raison d'etre of thi^e studies at an undergraduate level. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 "^'^^^ 

We therefore reconi nend that edu cation to the bachelor's level in 
arts and science be a vatlable to all wh o j re deemed qualified for 
admission t o unive rsity^ who demonstrate as studen ts the measure 
of Intelle ctual ab ility and industry required for successful com - 
pletion of a fi approved program of study and who have the desire 
to pursue it. 

RECOMMENDATION 3 

We further recom mend th at public funds be made available in suf - 
ficient measure to ensure that those quali fied to pursue a uni- 
versity lev el education wi l 1 not be preven ted by a la ck of per- 
sonal financial resources. 
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111 Arts and Sciencesi Admission Policies and Practices 

Ten provincial educational jurisdictions and within them autonomous uni- 
versities which determini their own entrance requirements mean inevitably some 
variation in admission policies across the country. To find out how these 
policies vary from province to province^ the Task Force examined the calendars 
of representative universities in each province and then telephoned the regis- 
trars or other admission officials for supplementary information.^ .The uni- 

= verstttes selected were: the University of British Columbia (UBC), the Univer- 
sity of Albertds the Unl versi ty^ of Saskatchewan, the University of Manitoba, 
Queen*s University, the Universitfi de Montrfials the University of New Brunswick 
(UNB), Dalhousie University, the University of Prince EA^ard Island (UPEI) and 
Memorial University, In addition, to give a somewhat broader picture of the 
situation in Ontario which has a total of sixteen universities, the University 
of Taronto was also studied and its policies will be mentioned in the follow- 

, ing pages. 

In general, students are admitted to arts and science programs with a 
high school graduation diploma and a 60-65 percent average. Most arts and 
science faculties are open to all qualified applicants. Exceptions are Queen's 
University and the University of Toronto, both of which restrict admissions 
and require higher grades^ depending on the number of applicants in relation 
to the number of places. In all provinces except Ontario, Quebec and New- 
foundland, a high school graduation diploma is obtained after'Grade 12. In 
Ontario a Secondary School Honours Graduation Diploma, which is generally 
obtained after firade 13 (Year 5), is required for admission to the first year ^ 
of a university. A few universities (Guelph, Lakeheadj Ottawa, Brock and 
Ryerson) consider exceptional students from Year 4, usually requiring them 
to attend a sunmer school ^ and on the basis of their performance in it, 
admitting them to ths first university year. Four uni versi ties, Carleton^ 
Ottawa^ Windsor, and Brescia ^College (an affiliate of Western), admit stu- 
dents from Year, 4 into a qualifying^ pre'-uni versi ty .year. 

In Quebec, students are admitted to a CEGEP with a high school diploma 
which is obtained upon completion of Grade 11. Students are admitted to, the 
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universities after graduating from a two year acadeniic program at a CEGEP, . 
At Memorial University of Newfoundland, students are admitted from Grade II 
into the Division of Junior Studies, ^the first year of a four year under- 
graduate prQgram. "Foundation ■ non-credit courses are obligatory for those 
who fail to meet an approved standard in English, mathematics, and the 
sciences* 

With the current great flexibility in secondary school systems and the 
wide choice of options, inypost provinces high school diplomas can be. obtained 
with a minimum number of credits which do not necessarily have to be in spe- ^- 
dfic subjects such as English or mathematics. However, many universities 
require standing in specific subjects in the final year of high school, For 
example, the University of British Columbia and the University of Alberta 
require English, mathematics or a science subject, and a second language in 
Grade 12, In Manitoba to obtain a senior matriculation sludents must have 
credits in English and mathematics in Grade 12. In Ontario there are great 
variations in admission requirements among the sixteen universities. Many, 
but by no means all, require English and mathemati cs 'at the Year J (Grade 13} 
level. The University of New Brunswick and the University of Prince Edward 
Island both require English at the Grade 12 leveK * ^ 

University policy towards "mature" students varies somewhat from' one ins- 
titution tq another. At the University of British Columbia a mature student" 
is anyone who has been out of school for one year. In most places mature stu- 
dents are defined as anyone who has been out of school for one year and is 21 
years of age. However, the University of Saskatchewan considers mature stu- 
dents at age 20, but the University of New Brunswick admits them only at age 
25 and the University of Prince Edward Island at 22 years of age. Queen's 
University requires a student to have been out of school for three years- 
The University of Toronto admits them to Wopdsworth pollege to take upgradinn 
courses. The Universiti de. Montrfial does not accept mature students directly 
into full-time undergraduate programs. Instead, they can enter the Faculty 
of Continuing Education. A certificate is given for the completion of a one 
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year equivalent of courses. The third certificate is a bachelor's degree, ^ 

Another issue relating to admission policy is transferabni ty from com- 
munity college to university. In British Cbluntoia and 1n Alberta, there are 
university transfer programs at the confmunlty coneges, and In Quebec the 
CEGEP system is comparable to a juniar college system in which a* student must 
take two years of an academic course before b^ing admitted to tht universities 
But other provinces do not have corTinunlty college pfograms leading unquestion- 
ably to university. At the 'University of ftanitoba, students .may be admitted 
to the first year from a one-year cohmunity college program, 'They may be ' 
admitted from a two-year program with advanced standi ngn^nto some courses and' 
they can challenge for credit. At the University of Toronto, students are 
accepted on an Individual basis from the community colleges* Horizons , the 
publication of the Ministry of Colleges and Universal ties in Ontario states, 

"While it is not intended that the colleges should act as feeder 
institutions * to the universities, honour graduates of thetwd 
year programs may be accepted on an individual basis for admis- 
sion. to the first year of certain university programs. Qualified 
graduates of the three-year programs with hbnours standing 1n the 
final year mays in some Instances^ be admitted to the second-year 
of a related university program," . 

More details wiil be found in the section of this report dealing with a 
cdmparison of the' roles of universities and community colleges. 

In view of the widespread cohiplaints in the universities since the abo-^ 
Ution of provincial examinations about the competence of high school grad- 
uates to follow university level courses, the Task Force asked the registrars 
of the selected universities about the experience of their university and 
whether remedial programs had been introduced. 

Greatest concern is about the student's ability tp express himself ade- 
quately in English, and, for those who wish to study mathematics, their level 
of competence in the skills which would be essential to handle anlversity 
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mathematics courses. Many universities have introduced remedial English 
classes for first year students though most do it reluctantly, feeling that 
it really is the responsibility of the secondary school system to prepare 
students adequately for university work. ; 



Many universities test incoming freshmen in mathematics. The purpose 
and nature of the tests vary. Most are multiple choice and scored by com- 
puter, Some concentrate on material from the final year of secondary school 
while others Include beginning algebra or even some arithmetic. Some are 
used for placement, others are designed as predictors for success in the 
course^ and others are used to diagnose students' standing prior to remedial 
instruction. 

In our sample of universities we found the follcwing practices: 
The University of British Columbia was the first university to provide 
remedial English courses. They are still involved. All freshmen students 
must take a diagnostic test and if they fail (about 40^1 do) they must take a 
non-credit, remedial English course. The Senate has considered the feasibility 
of introducing entrance examinations but the Senate Resolutions Committee has 
recommended against this. 

^ At the University of Alberta there is a pilot program of remedial English 
i'h the engineering facult:/ which 1s voluntary. There 1s now a proposal to 
introduce a literacy test and to require those failing to take a remedial 
English course. This already happens at the University of Calgary where 50^' 
of freshman students must take remedial English. 

The remedial program at the University of Saskatchewan is limited. There 
is one section of an English non-credit remedial course which is voluntary. 
There are no literacy tests. It. is considered to be the function of the high 
schools to prepare students for university level work. 

At the University of Manitoba, there are diagnostic tests in English, 
and mathematics for those who take mathemat'cs. In English there are credit 
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remedial courses. In mathefnatics there is a non^credit remedial course for 
those who want to take mathematics and fail the test* 

At the University of Toronto^ a non-credit ranedial program, which can be 
required, is conducted in the School for Continuing Education in English and^ 
mathematics. A report prepared for the University of Toronto by The R. V/ardaugh 
Report, argues that the responsibility for teaching basic skills belongs to 
the high schools and therefore the remedial program at the University should be 
nhasedf out over a period of six years. Instead, there should be an entrance 
test in English which a student would have to pass before being admitted to 
the university. 

At Qt' I's University^ the Universitfi de Montrial , and the University of 
rjew Brunswick there are no remedial programs. At Dalhousie University there 
is some remedial work in English on a voluntary basis. At the University of 
Prince Edward Island everyone is requlrect to take three hours a week of 
English composition. And frnally. Memorial University, after placement tests, 
conducts three streams of both English and mathematics courses. 



I V A^tj and Sci ence s: Issues a_nd Recommendations 

The role of the university, as we have described it, particularly in 
undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, is not primarily vocational. 
The university is concerned with intellectual excellence, with the pursuit 
of knowledge, and with abstract ideas. Not all young people find these 
concerns to their taste. Only those students who could flourish and grow in 
the climate of the university should properly be there. Universities are 
therefore not intended to be suitable for all high school graduates, The idea 
of open accessibility to all high school graduates, or even further to all 
mature students, would likely divert the universities from their valid social 
rol e . 
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As stated in the Graham report , 

"It follows from the nature of the unlvsrsities that they can 
provide an effective service for only a minority of the popu- 
lation, namely those students who are both able to undertake 
higher intellectual study and are interested fn such studies. 
The function of the universities is, or should be, therefore, 
primarily to provide an opportunity for higher intellectual 
study to this group of students and, in some instances^ to 
prepare people for the intellectually demanding professions," 



RECOMMENDATION 4 

Wg re commend: a) that the universi ty and particularly the faculties 

of arts and science develop systems of interaction with seconddry 

* .... 
school Sy teachers and students to enhance the understanding of the 

role of the universities; b) that counsell ing serv ices at t he hi gh 

schools, universities a.nd colleges should advise students about jthe 

role of the university and the value of a university educ ation and 

should warn that economi c benefi ts cannot be assumed. 



It is true that not all high school graduates can benefit from university, 
but we endorse the principle of accessibility for all who wish to attend and . 
are capable of benefitting, as have all the commissions on post-secondary educa- 
tion in Canada. 

Studies in both Canada and the United States of the educational aspirations 
of high school students demonstrate strong relationships between the social 
class, as measured by the occupation and education of the father, and education- 
al aspirations, A recent study of Ontario high school students showed that 
more than 60 percent of students. whose fathers were in the top social class, 

i.e., professional wanted Lo go to university whereas less than 20 percent 

. 2 
of the childrer, of-unskilled workers had such aspirations. An analysis of 

the social class background of university students also shows that children 

3 

from lower occupational levels are under represented in the universities. 



For many young people the option of choosing no longer exists in their 
final years of secondary schooling because they have selected^ or been allo- 
cated to, streams in the high school which do not give them the kind of 
graduation diploma that the university requires for admission* The greater 
flixibnity of the high school curricula was in part designed to overcome the 
problem of students being locked into, at an early age, a program with 
limited post-secondary options. For example, the refonris in the early 
seventies In Ontario in the secondary school system abolished the five and 
four year programs which had led to senior and junior matriculation respectively. 
Only senior matriculants had been eligible for university. Instead students 
were given a wide range of optional subjects which they could take at either 
an advanced or general level. But to get an honours graduation diploma, a 
requirement for admission to a university, a student must take courses in 
Year 5 at an advanced level, and to be able to do that he must have taken 
subjects In earlier years at an advanced level. Although the academic and non- 
academic programs no longer exist, students still find themselves In the later 
years of high school without the pre-requlsl te credits to be able to take 
Year 5 subjects and to obtain an honours graduation diploma* Ihe Ontario 
Economic Council has recognized this problem and has suggested in its report 
Issues and Alternatives: 1976 that bright students from low Income families 
might be identified in early grades in high school and given cash grants. 
"Such a system would raise the expectations of gifted children, give them 
presttge in the home and community at a time. when it is badly needed, and 
relieve the financial burden on parents." 

HECOMMENDATION 5 

We recommend that u niversities encourage the provincia l governme nts 
to devel op programs directed towar d identifying stud ents at an 
earJ jLa_ge who have the potential to succeed 1n univ ersity and 
providing them with counselling and financial assistance so that 
they may have that opportunity. % 
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The universities can contribute to the amelioration of this problem by 
accepting students who have left school and after a period in the labour 
force wish to enroll in a university program. If the student is deficient 
in some of the basic skills the universities can provide remedial courses. 
Most universities do admit mature students, often after a year or two 1n the 
labour force and at 20 or 21 years of age. Many universities however doubt 
that it is their responsibility to provide remedial courses. Yet since the 
universities are largely supported by public funds they surely must be pre- 
pared to provide opportunities for people from disadvantaged backgrounds who 
havs the capacity and incentive to undertake studies at the university to do 
so. ^ 

As we" have already mentioned there have beenj since the abolition of 

provincial examinations and the Introduction of much greater diversity in the 

high school curricula, great concerns expressed about whether high school 

graduates are acadernically prepared for university work. This is really not 

a new problem. In most universities a very superficial scanning of the 

minutes of Senate and other coimittees of the 1950's and earlier will indicate 

that there were large nmibers of students who were in-prepared for university 

even 'then. At this time, when many more students go on ^to university , there 

are likely to be more students as' a percentage who are not prepared for unl- 
. 4 

varsity. ' 

Furthermore, students taught in the usual secondary school environment 
that does not have as its primary goal the development of the critical intel- 
lect, where the student Is still relatively directed and controlled, and 
where classes are still small, are often ill-prepared for larger university 
classes with considerably less direction and where the student is expected to 
have learned the material of the course and to be able to think critically 
about it. 

It is understandable in a high school where the majority of students 
will not be going on to university that the school should concentrate on its 
majority to some neglect of its minority. ^ 
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Whatever the reason there is no doubt that larne numbers of first year 
students have difficulty in writing essays, in eKpressing themselves coher- 
ently, and in manipulating mathematical symbols and .expressions. In search- 
ing for a solution it must be recognized that there are two separate problems 
that have been created by the abolition of prdvlnclal examinations and the 
loosening up of the curricula. 

One is that standards vary from school to school and that a student from 
a school with high standards and consequently lower grades than some other 
schools may be at a disadvantage in seeking admission to restricted programs. 
Secondly, students wtth the required graduation diplomas and grade averages 
may not be prepared for university level courses. Several alternative solu- 
tions: 

K A return to province-wide examinations. 

2. University entrance examinations administered by the universities* 

3. The use of Service for Admission to College and University (SACU) 
' tests. 

4. All candidates with secondary school diplomas might be admitted 
with selection after the first year, 

5. After admitting students the universities might conduct diagnostic 
tests for placement and offer non-credit remedial courses in mathe- 
matics and English for those that need them, 

6. The universities might try to. identify schools with lower standards 
through an analysis of the results of the diagnostic tests and 
weight the grade. average accordingly. 

All of these proposals are expensive so a choice must be made among them 
on grounds other than that of cost* In' a report to the Board of Directors of 
the Service for Admission to College and University in 1973s the SACU, Study 
Committee stated that one of the reasons for the decline In popularity and 
use of the SACU tests was the strong opposition of teachers' organizations* 
"Freed at last from the constraints of provincial matriculation examinations - 
they express concern lest the SACU tests will merely substitute a different 
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constraint upon their newly obtained curricular freedom." Fev/ would advocate 
a return to provincial examinations with their stultifying effects on the cur-^ 
* ricula throughout all levels of the secondary schools. Less than 20 percent 
of the 18-24 year olds go directly to university. It is unreasonable to tailor 
the curricula of the other 80 percent to the needs of that small proportion, 

SACU type tests, or university entrance examinations on general knowledge, 
do not seem to have those "drawbacks. But SACU type tests, university entrance 
examinations and provincial examinatib.is are not necessarily the best predic- 
tors of a person's performance at university. The person who crams and remains 
calm under examination pressure can achieve hiah marks that bear little relation 
to the enduring knowledge that he has acquired. 

In any case, one must consider whether the benefits to be gained would 
justify the expense. What the universities want are better prepared students, 
not fewer students, a probable consequence of introducing entrance examinations 
and denying adniisslon to those who are not adequately prepared for university 
work. Surely it would be better to have students better prepared when they 
leave high school. An additional point to be remembered is that high school 
teachers are university graduates and if they do not fully understand their 
responsibilities towards their students the fault must lie to some extent 
with their own education. Working with the high schools on the problems of 
literacy and numeracy, accepting candidates on the basis of their teachers' ^ 
recommendations and their grade averages, and if necessary providing non- 
credit remedial courses seem to be the best solutions. The publ ici ty^ gi ven 
to the problem will itself no doubt prompt secondary school teachers to 
establish higher standards, 

RECOMMENDATION 6 ' 

We reconinend: a) that the universi ties spon sor "interface- ' seminars 
or workshops aimed at identifying and solving the problems of inade- 
quately prepared students; b) that universities inform students of 
difficulties they may face i n parti cu^lar prog rams a nd provide help 
in overcoming these difficulties . 
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Another aspect of the accessibility problem is the mar^y barriers that 
limit the transferability of credit among secondary institutions, particular- 
ly universities and coinmunity colleges and vice-versa. There are often sur- 
prising restrictions on transfer of credits fr^m one university td-ffnother. 
The reason for the reluctance in a particular institution to give credit for 
work done elsewhere is the belief that that work is hot equivalent to a com- 
parable course in that particular institution and a concern to maintain high- 
standards. University X, lefus say, has an excellent reputation. Its grad- 
uates are sought after. Universities in the United States are favourably ' 
disposed towards its graduates when considering applications for fellowships. 
Let us suppose that University X starts awarding credits for courses taken 
at an institution with lower standards. It will no longer be possible to 
assume that all graduates will measure up to the standards that the univer- 
sity has ■established and consequently all its graduates may suffer. On the 
other hand It is unfair to deny credit to a student who has acquired a body 
of knowledge tfiat is consistent w1tfi what University X demands, a nuniber 
of universities are moving tpwards more flexible policies. For example, 
such universities as Simon Fraser University and Carleton University have 
"Challenge for Credit" nnlicies where students can get credit for work or 
life experience If they can demonstrate that they have the knowledge that is 
required for a particular course. Perhaps this idea could be extended to 
the situation that exists where students have taken courses at an "inferior" 
institution. In other words, instead of proposing automatic recognition of 
the work' that a student claims to have done elsewhere it would be necessary 
for him to demonstrate his knowledge by successfull^^asslng an examination. 

\ 

RECOMMENDATION 7 

We recommend th a t universities dgvelop methods to enable student s 
to gain credit for knowledge and experience gained elsewhere than 
in their institutions . 

1 
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V Professional Schools: What They Are 

Surrounding the core of the un1 versi ty and drawing sustenance from it are 
the professional schools and faculties. These are the divisions of the uniyer- 
s1ty devoted primarily to that distinctive form of vocational training which 
v/e call professional education. As such they represent one of the university's 
most ancient and most evident functions. They assune, in the words of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, the "responsibility for i) developing 

.and making available new ideas a,nd nev/ technology; ii) finding and training 
talent and guiding it to greater usefulness; and iii) generally enhancing the 
information, the understanding, and the cultural appreciation and opportunities 

^of the public at large." 

Yet the real raison d'etre of professional schools in the trailing of 
professionals. No one can dispute that faculties o^ medicine exist to train 
doctorSj faculties of education to train teachers, faculties of engineering 
to produce engineers s and so on. It 1s true that there is more to profession- 
al education than mere training; it is true that medicine and engineering, 
for example* ray in many particulars be regarded as disciplines 1n their own 
right; it is .true that doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers, engineers, business 
administrators, and social workers who are trained in a university environment 
thereby bring more to society than their technical skills. But the fact 
remains that the rationale for the professional school is societal demanQ for 
people possessing Inter alia the abilities to apply specific and hi'ghly 
specialized knowledge, / 

V I Professiona l Schools : Relationship of Enrolments to Caneer Opportunities 
It would seem to be a logical consequent argument that inasmuch as soci- 
ety's demands for different categories of professionals are livable to fluctu- 
ation, so. the significance of particular professional schools in the univer- 
sity context is subject to the same fluctuation. The same argument cannot be 
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made for basic higher education, for vve must maintain that society's demand 
for that cormiodity should be insatiable even ifs in fact', it is not. 

We must not argue, however » for a premise that reflects an insular or 
parochial view of society. The professional school s, no less than the univer- 
sity as a whole, have regional , national , and Interna tlon.^1 responsibilities 
which, while not outweighting the local comnitments must ntvertheless be given 
serious consideration. Still, the nature of professional training is such that 
in terms of ordered priorities the possibilities of control "by numbers'' are 
greater in the case of professional schools and faculties than in other academic 
divisions of the university. That is to say the creation of new professional 
schools and the maintenance of a particular level of activity in those already 
established must, to a large degree, be determined by the state of the demand 
for professionals in the several fields as detennined by accepted social and 
economic criteria. 

There are certain professional schools such as schf>ols of medicine which 
are so costly that expansion to the point of oversupply wf trained personnel 
is unlikely to be permitted by governments or to be encouraged by universi- 
ties. There are others such as schools of business which can be operated at 
no greater cost per student than faculties of arts and science, and which 
may well be expanded by universities vnth encouragement from the public and 
from governments at- a time such as the present n'n which Increasing numbers 
of students are seeking admission and graduates have relatively little dif- 
ficulty in finding highly paid employment. But of course, as within recent 
memory aerospace engineers on this continent have learned, professional de- 
grees, like any other degrees, guarantee employment only when supply does not 
exceed demand. And, consequently, expansion of professional schools In any 
given field at a time of relatively high demand for, and relatively low 
supply oft professionals in that field can lead within a decade to an oppo- 
site relationship of supply, and demand. 

Richard B, Freeman 1n the Overeducated Ame rican calls this tendency 
"Cobweb pynamics/' Figure 1, taken from his book, graphjcally represents it: 
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An example of this is the 1971 report of the Science Council of Canada in which 
they oxpressed alanri about the growing supply of engineers. In 1974, however, 
the Science Council held a seminar at Thunder Bay, Ontario to discuss what 
appeared to be a growing under-supply of engineers, 

RECOMMENDATION 8 

We recomm end tha t the federa l go vern ment b e u rged to u ndertake 
analyses of manpower and enrolment trends to anticipate ''cobwe d 
dynamics" and develop procedures t o counterbalance them, 

In some fields the concept of regfonal ^'needs" may make good sense. For 
instance, on the basis of regional policies, one can conclude that there is a 
need for a certain number of graduate physicians annually or a certain number 
of nurses (although how many of these should be trained in universities is 
another question), or a certain number of graduate social workers. But in. 
other fields ''needs'' may mean no rrare than "fashions" or may reflect a con- 
venient method of selecting from an oversupply of applicants for work. For 
example, a degree in journalism never has been a striking characteristic of 
outstanding journalists nor is there any particular reason why it should 
necessarily become so; professions which are at present well served by 
practitioners trained in diploma or certificate programs may press for pro- 
fessional degree programs for reasons of status or prestige; market conditions 
can easily lead to situations in which higher professional degrees are required 
to attain posts previously held by persons with first professional degrees. 

What v^ili happen willy-nilly in the professional fields is that students 
will wish to enter programs which at any given time they perceive to lead to 
good prospects of employment and will not enter programs which they perceive 
not to lead to good prospects of employment. 

To sum up it is in the strictly professional programs that it is logical 
to consider the possibility of limiting enrolment on the basis of requirements 
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for profGSSionany trained graduates. It is in this area too that we must be 
alive to the dangers of the Introduction of pseudo-professlDnal programs which 
win appear, in the absence of sufficiently thprdugh examination, to provide 
trained personnel for certain occupations f^r which, if reality is faced, spec- 
ifically professional training is not required. These dangers may be greatest 
in the fields of social services and communications, for which a good liberal 
education, supplemented by a period of on-the=job training, may indeed be the 
soundest preparation. The concept of training for a particular fonn of employ- 
ment implies the transmission of a particular body of Infomiation and a partic- 
ular set of skills which is not the wisest form of preparation for work in a 
very rapidly changing society. Unless the sets of information and skills are 
themselves very substantial and deaianding of a lengthy and rigorous period of 
study their acquisition, as is the case in the professional fields which 
have tridi tionally been associated with university study such as medicine, 
engineering, and law, there may be strong reasons for douDting the appro- 
priateness of Job-oriented university programs for purely vocational purposes. 



V 1 1 Professional School s : Admis si on Pol icies 

For a picture of admission policies of professional schools. the Task 
Force sought information with respect to commerce and business, engineering, 
education, medicine, dentistry, law, and nursing/ These particular sch'ools 
were selected\ecause they would be the ^ones most likely to exist in our 
representative universities and thus we \jould be able to compare policies 
in various institutions. There are very few of these programs that are o^en 
to all qualified applicants. Most have limited enrolments. Exceptions are 
commerce and business and engineering to which all qualffied applicants have 
been admitted in a few universl tfes. Dalhousie is operating at capacity in 
these two schools but at present accepts all qualified applicants. These 
two professional programs are restricted in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Toronto, Queen*s, and Montreal, In most cases there is a quota and a floating 
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grade requirement depending on the number of applicants. Education facLiltles 
and nursing schools are restricted in all the universities. Most require in- 
terviews, and in the education faculties, speech and/or written language tests 

In all universities candidates to the faculties of law, medicine, and 
dentistry must write the appropriate professional test^ the Law School Admis- 
sion Test (LSAT), the Medical College Admission Test (MCAT), and the Canadian 
Dental Association Test (CDAT). All require some academic years at the univer 
sity before being considered for the professional school but the number varies 
by institutions. To be considered for dentistry, three academic years are 
required at the University of British Coh^bia, two at Alberta and Dalhousie, 
one at Saskatchewan and Toronto, and a D..E.C* (niplome des Etudes Collfigiales) 
at Montreal. For medicine a perscn must have completed two academic years 
at UBC, Manitoba, Dalhousi/ Mer.orial, and Toronto (and Queen's - Ontario 
professional schools have a comrnon policy), one at Saskatchewan, and a 
D.E.C. at Montreal. Law schools require a bachelor's degree at UBC, Alberta, 
Toronto, and Dalhousie, although Toronto and Dalhousie will consider students 
after two academic years. The Alberta and Toronto law schools will consider 
mature students without these qualifications but with unusual experience. 
The competition for places in these schools 1s, of course^ Intense. For' 
example, for the year 1976-77 Queen's had 2,000 applications for the 75 
places in its medical school, and 2,000 applications for 150 places in its 
la^ school . 

* 

In spite of the fact that almost all the professional programs are/ 
restricted and the arts and sciences are open. Table II shows that between 
1971 "72 and 1974-75 there were much greater increases in the professional 
programs than in arts and sciences. 

Total full-time enrolment increased by 11% in this oeriod while the in- 
crease in arts/and sciences was only 2.68% or a decrease from 55.51 of the 
total in 1971-72 to 51.351 of the total in 1974-75. Gains were therefore 
made in virtually all professional programs. The increase in all professional 



programs was 24.4 percent. The most striking in^crease in enrolment was in 
first professional degree programs in commerce and business administration, 
'Up by 47, 6S to a total of 23,798 full-time students or 8.26% of total full- 
time enrolment in 1974-75. The number of full-time students in commerce 
and business administration programs in 1974-75 was slightly less than in 
education (which increased by only 8.3% from 1971-72) and slightly more than 
in engineering (which increased by 8.3% from 1971-72). Education^ however^ ' 
continues to attract large numbers of part-time students - ove,r 19,000 1n 
1974-75* or 20.15% of total part-time enrolment In undergraduate degree pro- 
grams. The trend in commerce appears to continue in 1975-76 and 1976-77 and 
appears to reflect both an increasing tendency. in the private sector to 
recruit commerce graduates for positions foniierly held by mother graduates or, 
in many cases, by non-graduates and a more favourable market situation for 
commerce graduates than for most other graduates. 

The increases in medicine and law of only between 6 and 7 percent from 
1971-72 to 1974-75 do not reflect student aspirations but available places 
and these, one must assumes on the national level 1f not necessarily in every 
region, are based on considerations of national needs in these professions 
and on costs of operating such professional schools. Similar factors probably 
prevail in dentistry which increased its enrolment by only 4.4% in the same 
period. 



VIIT Professional Schools: Issues and Recommendations 

We have already discussed the problems related to admission and accessi- 
bility to relatively open- facul ti es or schools. The admission to restricted 
enrolment professional schools or faculties creates serious additional pro- 
blems. What scale and what cut off point are used to screen out the unsucess« 
ful candidate? Althpugh letters of reference, teacher' s or principal ' s reports 
and standard admission tests are commonly used, the most definitive criterion i 
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still the high school grade point average. While there is general , acceptance 
that high^ school performance 1s probably the best indicator of university per- 
formance, very few would support the concept that the usual matriculation cour- 
ses of chemistry^ physics* mathematics, English, history or French are going 
to be highly correlated with courses of study that have a high aesthetic 
component j such as architecture or interior design , or in courses that require 
the development of skills in hunan interaction^ such as social work or. 
administration. 

Students and parents, as well as the secondary school system, do not 
understand why a person must be among the best students in the high school in 
order to be able to enter such faculties as occupational therapy, dental hygiene 
and others^ 

Where criteria for entrance into university are simply high school grades 
then some students with acunen and gamesmanship select their program of studies 
to meet the minimuri course selection requirements but also bagically to erThance 
the prospects of increasing their grades. The behaviour Is understandable but' 
the pedagogical and currlqular consequences are not desirable. 

That many professional schools and faculties still use mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, English, history, and French as the basis of .including or 
excluding candidates Is. a procedure that Is c6ming under increasing criticism. 
It Is claimed ttiat the student who in his or her secondary education takes 
courses that may be equally or more related to his future training, such as 
courses in art and the social sciences as preparation for interior design or 
business administration, will not likely be in a better position for admission 
to the faculty and In fact may by selecting those coyrses instead of the 
traditional ones be excluded. 

Either courses such as art should be recognized in the admission policies 
of faculties of architecture, interior design or fine arts, or the students 
should be told that their selection for these faculties wWl be determined only 
on their performance in other traditional tourses. 
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Another probleni is the transferabi 1 i ty of credit from the comnunitv col- 
leges to the universities which we raised in relation to the arts and fdence 
faculties; 1t is probably more acute in relation to professional faculties* 

Areas where more acceptable 'transfer arrannements can and probably would 
be worked out are betv/een technological training and related professional uni- 
versity training and the various paramedical and medical training programs. 
Other examples are between teaching aides and teachers s and between sociologists, 
psychologists, and social workers. 

Another method of transfer of credit that is being Increasingly used is 
the "challenge for. credit" which recognizes related training, experiences or 
accomplishments but usually requires some verification under the control of 
the university such as passing an examination or preparing assignments before 
credit is gained. The law faculties of Dalhousie University and the University 
of Toronto consider mature students without the academic 1 evel ^general ly 
required for admission but w1^ unusual work experience. It seems to the Task 
Force that these practices are consistent with a policy of accessibility and 
should be encouraged and expanded. 

RECO^WENDATION 9 

We recommend that, while continuing to maintain academic standards , 
^ universities pursue flexible admission policies to professional 
schools and be prepared to consider giving credit for appropriate 
academic or non-academic experience that is related to their programs. 

There is frequently a cormtuni cation barrier in that admissions committees 
for faculties very often do not clearly state their, admission criteria. If in 
point of fact an A average or an average in the Bp's is required of a secondary 
school student in order to enter a particular professional faculty, that should 
be known to the student body. Many students and parents have aspirations for 
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entry into professional facul ties because the regulations as stated seem to 
be well within their capacity, but the unsfated criteria almost certainly will 
exclude them. 

RECOMMENDATION 10 ■ 

We recommend t hat university calendars clearly state how many places 
a re available in professional programs and the probable grade average 
that would be necessary for admittance to them , 

- • ._ 

f ' - 

The Task Force iiotes here a particular kind^of rationalization which af= 

/ " 

fects some professional programs at the level oft the accepted professional 
degree. While it has in the past been the practice in academic fields to 
restrict programs only by limiting them to qualified students and thereafter 
to let free market forces modulate supply and demand^ in several of the pro- 
fessional fields^ particularly tho^e with strong professional assoctations , 
limitations have been placed on the number of students permitted to enter so 
that the number of graduates bears little obvious relation to the potential 
demands . 

RECOMMENa^TION 11 ^ 

We recormiend that where undue limitations have been placed on 
enrolment, consideration be given to increasing the number of 
students pe nnitted to enroll in professional programs allowing 
the market to opera te more in the manner of the academic dis- 
cipl ines , 
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IX Graduate Educ ation 

Graduate education is usually separated into the preparation of 
professionals and education in the humanitleSt the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. However, while graduate level studies in the latter group 
are undertaken by those who wish to pursue in depth research and scholarship 
in, their chosen field, they also art as professional programs: in the humanities 
as training for university and coVlege teaching, in the natural sciences for 
post-secondary teaching or for careers in research in the public or private^ 
sectors, and in the social sciences for teaching or for professional ^ service 
in government departments. 

a) Master' s Programs ' 

While Table 11 of Advance Statistics of Edu cat ion , 1976-77 , reveals an 
estimated upward trend in the number of master's degrees awarded in Canada 
from 1973-74 to 1976-77 (10,166 - 10,705 - 11,590 - 12,245) with every field 
of specialization increasing at approximately the same rate, a more signifi- 
cant table may be Table 12 which projects the number of persons leaving 
full-time studies at the master's degree level and potentially available to 
the labour force. This table projects a constant total of 4,600 master's 

graduates each year from J974 to 1978, save for an Insignificant dip to 4,500 

- 5 

in 1977. The difference 1n the two sets of figures probably reflects a number 
of circumstances. Some master's graduates see their degree only as a stage 
towards the doctorate; in many fields an increasing proportion of master's 
candidates are part-time students who already have full-„time employment, and 
Canadian universities continue to meet their international obi igation to accept 
foreign students for graduate study. 

Whether or not 4,600 graduates a year can be absorbed into the labour 
force is hardly a productive question. Master's degrees are offered in a 
great diversity of fields and the purposes of these degrees and the objectives 
of the students who seek them vary considerably. There are master's programs 
which are specifically vocational and enrolment in those programs is likely 
to respond to increases and decreases in the market demand for the qualifica-- 
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tions concerned since students pursue these degrees almost exclusively as a ' 
means to a specific form of employment, * 

Some master -5 programs lead to doctoral programs. Others do not. In many 
professional fields, such as business administration, social wprk, library sci- 
ence or education, and in some "academic" fields such as economics, the master's 
degree is seen by most students to be, and is indeed 1n the majority of cases, 
a terminal professional qualification leadir% to a specific level of employment 
1n a fairly clearly defined profession. The benefits to the graduate are obvious 
so long as employment is to be found in the chosen profession and the advantage^ 
to society is generally acknowledged in as much as the training which society 
has in large measure funded^^ls clearly useful and directed toward a specific ^ 
field of employment* 

The questfons and concerns which are raised in general terms about the 
Inability of the market to absorb excessive nmbers of highTy trained personnel 
are not generally addressed to the need for and the Supply of graduates in spec- - 
ifically vocational fields, although it is in this area that such concerns make 
most sense. Instead qu^estions are raised. about the numbers and the costs of 
graduate students in areas which are not job-specific, primarily the humanities. 
Let it be said that the rationale for master *s programs is not to lead to doc- 
toral programs for, if that were the case, master's degrees could be eliminated' 
altogether^ albeit at the cost of lengthening the period of study for most ^ 
Ph,D. programs. Master's degrees have a value of their own which must be their 
raison d'etre. 

Master's level education in literature or history or philosophy or religious 
studies or linguistics is not vocational training nor is there a ready market 
for historians or philosophers or literary critics, especially not 'at the M.A. 
as opposed to the Ph.D. level. Why then do students pursue such programs? 
One reason is that advanced education in any Afield can .be of direct advantage 
in many prbfessfons for which it is in no sense a requirement of employment; 
another reason is that highly abld people wish to pursue subjects which have 
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aroused their intellectual curiosity and derive a personal profit from the 
challenge and stimulus and experience of a rigorous and ordered graduate 
program. The growing nwnber of part-time students in mas'ter'a programs in 
the hunanities and social science attests to the interest in graduate studies 
for personal development. 

It must be emphasized in the climate of thought in which we live that 
real profit can consist of rewards other than financial gain. In this con- 
nection it is worth quoting from a paper delivered to the AUCC Annual Meeting 
,1n. 1976 by a thoughtful graduate student: 

"Graduate work in the traditional disciplines^ at least in the 
hLiTianities and social sciences, does not, I would submit, have 
the same relation to employment (as does professional training)* 
This is because it is not the function of graduate work to in- 
form and prescribe for the purpose of application, ,For the 
barrier between infonnation and application (the latter ques» 
tionable and complicated in any case) Is knowledge based on 
criticism. A properly taught graduate student. learns , among \ 
other things, to detach himself fonn a body of knowledge^ 
redefine 1t as opinion, and approach it in a Critical fashion. "^^ 

b) Doctoral Programs 

the number of earned doctorates awarded in Canada in all disciplines is 
presented in Advance Statistics of Education 1976-77 , ^"ble 9^ as follows: 
1973-74, 1,895 (preliminary figures); 1974-75. 1940 (estimated); 1975-76, 
2,020 (estimated); 1975-77, 2,110 (estimated); 1977-78, 2,180 (estimated). 

A survey of Ph.D. graduates in Ontario in 1969 showed that of those who 
received the Ph.D. in the hmianities in the preceding five years, 965^ entered 
'university teaching; in the sciences, some 70K had entered university teaching 
The^corrasponding figures for new Ph.D. graduates from Ontario universities 
in '1975-76 are 691' in the humanities and S4S in the sciences.^ 

It is obvious, therefore^ that the availability of employment within the 
university is of great importance to the Ph.D. graduates. However , enrolment 
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projectl'ons to the year 2001 show a levening off and declinino of student 
numbers through the 1980's but Increasing enrolments in the 1990's.8 Along 
with the expected drop in student numbers in most parts of the country there 
is increasing government concern about the high costs of education. 

For these reasons there are likely to be few new university positions in 
^most disciplines for the next fifteen years. There will also be relatively 
few positions avail^tble as a result of the death and retirement of present 
faculty members. This is because the age distribution of university faculties 
is very much skewed towards the younger age group. In 1975-76 fifty percent, 
of full-time university teachers were under forty years of age and a further 
thirty percent were under fifty. ^ 

* 

Dr. Max von Zur-Muehlen points out that: . 

"In response to the demands for access to university between 1962-^^ 
63 and 1974-75 enrolment increased by 159% from 155,781 to 403,589 \ 
and the number of university teachers increased by 274% from 9,983 \ 
to 37,428. The fact that enrolments in 1974-75 are two and one- / 
half times what they were in 1962-63 and the number of teachers is 
three and three-quarters times as great is accounted for by the 
lower student^teacher ratio which reflects the expansion in grad- 
uate and professiohai education. Many of these teachers were 
Americans who came as landed immigrants in response to the demand," 

These new teachers were relatively young so that now only 3.51 are 60 and 
will reach retirement in the next five years. He estimates 'that through retire- 
ment and death there will be 1 ,792 replacement position over the next five years 
358 openings a yearJ^ 

At the same time he predicts that more than 2,000 doctoral degrees will 
be awarded annually. Some questions might be raised about these figures. As 
young people become aware of the bleak opportunities for employment in the 
universities it is very likely that they will become discouraged from under- 
taking post graduate ^udies and consequently there will not be 2,000 Ph.D,'s 
awarded each year. Indeed in a study of graduate employment M.A. Preston 
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reported the nuinber of earned doctorates from 1973 to 1976 as follows: 1973- 
74, 1905; 1974-75, 1739; 1975-76, 1580 (with UnlversitS Laval and the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo not reporting) J ^ 

The conclusion of the latter figures is clearly that the number of Ph.D.'s 
awarded is continuing to drop from 1973-74 levels. Furthennore, in the human- 
itieSj 40% of Ph*D* enrolment is now part-time, in other words, people who 
already have jobs. 

Another consideration which von Zur-Muehlen does not take into account 
is the fact that some teachers leave the profession for reasons other than 
retirement or death. Some are lured to the public servic/^or private indus- 
try; some become disabled; a few may leave the country. While these numbers 
would probably not be large they would have the effect of Increasing the num- 
ber of possible university positions* 

However there is no doubt that reduced enrolments through the 1980's and 
government concern /about costs will mean that there will be f^w new faculty 
positions available. The age structure of the present faculty means that 
there will be few replacement positions. The consequence is^ of course, that 
employment opportunities in the universities during the next 15 years will be 
^ extremely limited. However s enrolments will likely increase again starting 

in 1992.^^ The problem takes on the cobweb pattern referred to earlier. / 
When student numbers rise again in the 1990* s the faculty age distribution will 
be skewed towards the older age group. Von Zur-Muehlen estimates that there 
will be 1 ,062 replacement positions due to retirement and death in 1992, almst 
four times as many as in 1976 and that these positions will continue to 
"increase to almost 1,800 in the year 2007. The need for new faculty members 
even without a growth in student numbers will be high and abrupt. With the 
projected rise in student nijnbers at about the same time 

"universities will again be obliged to adopt a policy for which 
they are now being publicly castigated because under similar 
pressures they resorted to it in the 1960's: the employing of 
non-Canadians s or of oeople whose qualifications are not suffi- 
cient to the needs. '13 
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Lack of employment opportunities in the near future is a serious problem 

for the graduates themselves. It is even more serious *when one considers the 

national research effort. The academic and research community needs a healthy 

and regular Infusiorf'of young blood if science and scholarship are not to dry . 

up. It 1s worth repeating again Dr. Preston's message that "it will be a 

disaster in both htmian and economic terms if Canada loses an academic genera- 

14 

tion because of lack of employment opportunities." 

i 

The Science Council of Canada has established a task force on research 
in Canada which has formulated a statement of concern about "The Erosion of 
the Research Manpower Base 1n Canada." It states that "the doctoral student 
enrolment In science has begun to drop* reducing the base from which future 
researchers can be drawn^" with the consequence that "the research work force 
would continue to be deprived of fresh talent (over the next twenty years) 
and would age rapidly," They predict that unless steps are taken to increase 
the inflow of young scientists^ "there will be a major crisis 1n the 1990*s, 
when the majority of the present researchers will reach retirement age without 
adequate replacement of their expertise available from within the country." 

The close link between university research and education has not been 
overlooked by the Task Force. As the AUCC has a special committee looking 
into the problems on university research we have not explored the topic hero. 
However j we are concerned with the employment opportunities for graduates and 
we think both the federal and provincial governments should be prepared to 
take some steps to meliorate the situation^ the federal government because 
.of Its responsibility for research ^ the provincial governments through their 
responsibility for education. 



RECOMMENDATION 12 ^ - ' 

We recormend: a) that the federal government provide research 
funding for^post-doctoral fellows especially 1n univer sities 
without Ph. D. programs;- b) that universities hire young post- 
doctoral graduates on a tenn basis . 



X Graduate Planning , 

As universities maturet their departments.i ffS^ln^gde ye loped A rounded 
undergraduate programt begin to plan for graduate studies in fields that ' 
match the research Interests of their faculties. In the humanities and 
social sciences, programs at the master? ^evel and even at the Ph.D, level 
need not add greatly to the overall educational costs. 

Paradoxically, costs per student are probably greatest in the larger 
graduate schools. For, in them, while student/teacher ratios are still small 
by comparison with undergraduate programs, the number of students is large 
enough to require that professors who teach graduate students be released from 
a corresponding course load at the undergraduate J evel , In small graduate/ 
programs, on the other hand, professors will often gladly assume responsibility 
for teaching and supervising a few graduate students as an extra but stimulatin 
and satisfying duty in addition to carrying a full undergraduate teaching load. 
Provided that library and research resources are determined to be adequate and 
that the instructional staff is suitably qualified, a small graduate program 
1n a humanities department of a university whose avowed first priority 1s under 
graduate education can add much to the scholarly tone of the institution at 
virtually, and arguably 1n somf cases at absolutely, no additional cost. 

In science and in the professional schools graduate programs, especiany 

at the Ph.D. level, must be large enough to be viable. They involve expensive 
equipment and facilities, all of which is recognized by the research councils 
that have contributed heavily through research grants to the training of 
graduate students. „ 

Rationalization of the number of graduate students has been undertaken 

In recent years by most provincial ministries of education, most notably in 

Quebec and Ontario. There have been two concerns, first in the cost of the 
programs, and second, employment opportunities. 




RECOMMENDATION 13 

We reconnmend that the rationalizati on of graduate educat ion which 
is bei ng carried out should continue subject to the fo nowing con- 
ditlons: a) that at the master- s level 1n academic discipl ines 
there should be no restrictions other than that of the quality of 
the students admitted. There should be p&^'^rt^ferictions on the 
nuiibers of part-time students. Such students are already employed 
or are housewives and a large proportion are enrQiled 1n graduate 
studies for their own personal development; b) that ma ste r's level 
professional programs be permitted to enroll a substantial per- 
centage (20 percent or higher) more studen ts than are projected 
to be needed in the profession. The rationale for this higher 
number Is three fold: trailed personnel create demand, the 
education of intelligent people is transferable to other situa - 
tions^ and accurate predictions of needs are difficult to make; 
c) that doctoral programs, to the extent that they are of a pro- 
fessional character, be contro ned in the light of the situation 
that Is likely to prevail in the 1990's and afterwards , i.e., 
i ncreased number o'f students and increased number of replacement 
positions because of r etirements and deaths of the aging faculties. 
In this respect the prov incial and federal governments must seriously 
consider supporting young post-doctoral researchers . 
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TABLE II 

Enrolment; at the Unde rgraduate Level by Rrograin of 
Study and by Registration Status, in Sel ected Pt^ogranis 

1971-72 and 1974-75 



1971-72 
Full-time Part-Time 



Arts & Sciences 144,032 



Commerce 

Dentistry 

Education 

Engineering 

Law 

Medicine 
Nursing 



16,122 
1 ,788 
24,745 
19,972 
7,751 
6,799 
4,223 



■All Professsional 126,540 



TOTAL 



270,572 



61 ,631 
5,637 
4 

15,677 

36 
17 

779 
69,781 
131 ,412 



1974-75 



Full-time 



Part-TiTC 



147,803 
23,798 
1,867 
25,685 
21,631 
8,285 
7,238 
5,201 
157,428 
305,231 



61 ,521 
7,399 
21 

19.472 
1 ,248 
225 
174 

690 
78,827 
140,348 



Source: Statistics Canada; Canadian Universities, A Statistical Summary, Table 3 
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Figure 10 Cobweb Dynamics in the. college Job market 
Recursive adjustment model. 

Richard B. Freeman, The Over-educated American, -AcadCTic Press, 1976 
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CHAPTER 2 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

I Its Place in the Spectrum / 
— ^ — ^ 1 -^ — ^ ^ 

"We hold no other belief more strongly than that life-long education must 
be accepted, encouraged and fully supported*" (The Report of Post-Secondary 
Education in Manitoba)^ 

» 

"...continuing education throughout life, hy diverse means and in diverse 
settings is necessary for a full and satisfying existence 1n a constantly chan- 
ging and shrinking world, ^* (The Report of the CofTinission on Post-Secondary 
Education In Ontario). 

"Today T Ifelong learning is primarny a matter of individual choice or 
occupational necessity. Tomorrow it rnust be an experience available to all.*' 
(The Report of the CoiifTn'ssion on Educational Planning in Alberta), 

"Opportunities to pursue the goals of education should be. available to 
a.l 1 people at any time during their lives when need and desire for these op- 
portunities arise." (The Report of the Royal Commission on Education, Public 
Services and Provincial Municipal Relations in Nova Scotia), 

It is clear from these quotations that the various commissions on edu- 
tatfon in Canada have seen continuing education as an important goal which 
must be pursued. The goal 'of accessibility as a means of'providing equality 
of educational opportunity became widely accepted in the sixties leading to 
a realization that much wider access entailed a much greater variety^f educa- 
tional opportunities and of the methods of making them available. 

fr 

These commissions were reflecting ideas that were becoming widespread 
throughout the western world. For example, Edgar Faiire? former Prime Minister' 
and Minister of Education of Frances has written "The aim of, education is to 
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H.^f. WW we fili. ,5^1/5 Lu ueuOfiie f i i /libe I r ,..10 optifrnzc mob 1 li ty . . .and 
to afford a permanent stimulus to the desire to learn*. J'. In the UNESCO 
R^po^t, Leaxaxng^toje, Faure's commission". . Jaid stress above all on two 
fuhdamental ideas: life-long education and the learning society."- 

In almost every province, in the late sixties and early seventies, com- 
missfons i^ere established to study post-secondary ^Sucation and their recom- 
niendatiDns, especially regarding continuing educttion, have much in common: 

1. increased accessibility must lead to a wider ranne of institu = 
tions: universities, coniiiunity cQllenes, technical institutions, 
''open" universities, and regional or conimunity organizations which 
contract for local instruction; 

2. life-long education has become a recognized and desirable 4spect 
of life in a technological society and in a world of increasingly 
rapid change. In every province and in the^ federal government, 
greater attention is being paid to developing^ and in many cases 
to...systematizing , continuing education; 

3. increasing opportunities have been reconimended for educationally 
disadvantaged groups -= those geographically distant or socio- 
economically handicapped or with physicn^ disabi 1 i ti os , minority 
grDUps 5 wpnien . 

^. financial concerns were expressed in all reports and have become 
more and rnore iniportant in provincial and federal thinking. ^ 

Financial restrictions, combined with the tapering off of growth in the 
18 to 24 age group, have led to recorTtnendationf* by the Commissions that alter- 
nate foms of education be studied. Among these are, the Open University 
approach, of which Athabasca University is the best exafnple. ACCESS in Alberta, 
Saskrnedia in Saskatchewan, OECA in Ontario, and TEVEC in Quebec are all involved 
in linking education and television. Regional and community involvement were 
recommended in all provinces except perhaps Nova Scotia, It was ajso urged 
that existing resources be used in new ways, particularly those facilities of 
the "open sector'' public libraries, museunis, art galleries, etc." 
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The projected deniographi c shifts over the next twenty years in Canada 
win mean that adult education will very Hkely assume a growing importance. 
Not only is a greater proportion of the adult population taking some form of 
training but a greater proportion of the popuilation will be adults. ^ Figures 
for the universities al^ne show that in the three years between 1971-72 and 
1974-75 Canadian part^-time undergraduate enrolment in degree courses increased 
from 131,402 to 140^348 while non-credit university courses increased from 
184*500 to 299^248. The comparable figures during these years for full -time 
undergraduate enrolment are 270,572 in 1971-72 and 305,231 in 1974-75. 



^he Need foj^ Continuing Education 

David A. Stager and Alan M. Thomas in their report. Continuing Education 
jn_Camda point out that cDntinuing education for adults in Canada has stemmed 
from three major trends in Canadian society. 



'Tirstly, Canada is an Immigrant society. Anxious to populate 
an inimense territory and yet to preserve a stable and recognizable 
society, Canada ha^ had to deal continuously with thp needs of indi- 
viduals arriving here as adults, especially in teniis of practices 
and language. Secondly^ a constantly growing concern of industrial 
employers is that concentration on youth as a means of absorbing 
technological Innovation is no longer possible. The application 
of technology to inanagement as well as to labour has increasingly 
dominated adult education, and at present seems the most overpowering 
of these activities. Finally, there has been the attempt to establish 
and maintain a culture in twoj senses of the v/ord. The persistent 
search for identity has dominated some rnedia such as the CBC and the 
NF&; at the same time there have been a diversity of attempts to 
engender interest and establish support for'^dl stincti ve arts and 
letters. The amount of learning undertaken by adults in any of 
these several areas is perhaps to be wondered at rather than 
e numerated, "3 



The first trend mentioned by Stager and Thofrias , the need to provide for 
masses of imni grants, has been of much less ifnportance in recent years. The ^ 
trend replacing 1ti as the quotations opening this section illustrate, is 
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that of equality of opportunity, which has become an explicit goal of Canddian 
education at all levels. To irnplenient this goal tuition fees to universities 
have been kept relatively low, financial assistance plans have been introduced^ 
secondary school systems have becofne more flexible to prevent students at an 
early age being locked into terminal programs; there has been a great expansion 
in the nLnnber of universities and of the number of places within existing ins- 
titutions. In spite of all these efforts to make universities more accessible 
to all social classes university students continue to come d1 sproportiofiately 
from middle and upper class families. The reasons are only partly financial. ' 
More iniportant reasons can be found in the social and cultural mil'ieu of lower 
income faniilies: the lack of interest in learning, the lack of awareness of ^ 
the benefits of higher education, the ignorance of the opportunities that are 
available, the unwillingness to put off present grati fi cations for future 
rewards, the economic necessity of getting a jobs and so on. To provide true 
equality of opportunity people iiiust be given a second chance when they become 
aware of the benefits of advanced education. This awareness can come at any 
age but for many, if not most, by the time they are willing and perhaps eager 
to study they have family responsibilities which make It impossible for them 
to study full - time . 

It must be remembered, too, that adults now In their forties and fifties 
went to ^secondary school when the opportunities for post-secondary education 
were much more limited that they are noWi a situation that hubort Piko calls 
"generational inequality."^ In a study of part-time post -secondary students 
in Ontario, he points out that a man or woman born in Ontario in the 1930 's 
v/as educated in a school system which catered to less than half the 14-17 age 
group. The wastage of talent was in part a result of the type of curricula ' 
which did not motivate many young people to continue in school , Financial 
barriers also prevented many young people from going on with their studies, 
especially since at that time there were no financial aid programs. For all 
these reasofis part-time, programs with flexible admission requirements become 
a necessity to provide equality of opportunity. 
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The second trend, that of job training and the upgrading of skills » con- 
tinues to dominate adult education. The current term for such training, re- 
current education, emphasizes the need in many fields for a program of up- 
grading as occupations change or disappear. AltRou^T^mst retraining takes 
place within industryj the federal government has accepted the responsibility 
for an important share of 1t at the college level. In the universities the 
professional faculties provide part-time education to keep professionals 
informed about developments in their fields. In some Jurisdictions and for 
some professions this training is becoming mandatory. 

Job related training not' only serves the need for flexibility and in- 
creased technology in industry; it also equalizes opportunities and allows 
I adults to improve their work situations. Women, in particular, returning 
to the labour market as their children grow up^ are taking advantage of 
retraining opportunities. Special schemes for young adults, for the hand- 
icapped, for the unemployed are attempts at providing opportunities and 
decreasing unemployment. 

The third trend, towards sel f-ful f i 1 Iment and the search for identity, 
has been the force behind the development of many of the non-credit offerings 
of the universities 5 as well as motivating the bulk of adult students in 
general part-time degree programs. The colleges and the private and public 
organizations mentioned in the next section also provide a wide range of 
courses as increasing leisure enables people to devote some time to self- 
improvement. Women whose, children have grown up and who have chosen not to 
enter the labour force, people whose work week has been shortened, and 'men 
and women who have retired are among the potential candidates for this type 
of continuing education. 
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I ^ ^ The Nature of Continuing Education 

Continuing education, therefofej must encompass a wide range of courses 
and programsi in both institutional and non-institutional 'settings and in'a 
variety of times and places. It is a collective enterprise carried out in 
many ways^ ranging from individual self^study to fonnal certificate and 
credit programs in institutions whose main function 1s to serve adults. The 
most common provision of continuing education courses is* however, in institu- 
tions providing both part-time and full-time studies. Organized programs for 
adults can be found in credit and nofi-credit courses in almost every university 
in Canada, The coirmiunity colleges have as their special responsibility in most 
provinces the provision of a range of programs and courses to the adults in 
their communities. School boards in many provinces offer quite comprehensive 
evening adult programSs although in. some jurisdictions these have been taken 
over by the colleges. 

Government departnients and agencies have become important providers of 
adult training courses *5 Other public organizations providing educational 
opportun,i ties are the libraries, museumSj and art galleries^ the National 
Film Bpard and the CBCs as well as the provincial pubHc television networks. 

Programs in the private sector, which in the U.S. have been estimated to 
account for half of the ntjilber of people taking courses,® are provided by 
industry, religious institutions, labour organizations, ethnic and conTnunity 
groups, private business coneges, registered private trade schools, etc* 

The Task Force in its thinking about adult education has drawn heavily 
on the report by Stager, Thomas, and associates, We regret that this valuable 
survey of the variety of opportunities for adult learnii^g has not been publish- 
ed. It is now five years old, but it would be most worthwhile if it could be 
brought up to date and released. 
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IV Or ga^ni za tion , Coordi nation » and Research 

A mere listing of some of the groups involved in 'adult education points 
up the fact that there is no "organization" in any comprehensi ve , systematic 
sense of the word, in the field. Such organization as exists is, as one would 
expects provincial. Saskatchewan and Queber both have Divisions of CQntinuing 
Education within their Ministries of Education, the Alberta Kinistry of Advanced 
Education and Manpower has as part of its mandate to "facilitate voluntary in- 
volvement in further education by adult Albertans, and encourage systematic . 
inter-agency coniTiuni cations , cooperation and coordination in further education 
programming. 

Manitoba set up a Department of Continuing Education and Manpower in 1976^ 
The universities report directly to the niinlster. Under the deputy minister 
are tv/o assistant deputy ministerSs one responsible for community colleges, 
adult education and university liaison 5 the other for manpower assessment 
and training. 

Under the proposed College Act of August 1977, in British Columbia, con^ 
tinuing education 1n the community colleges Is placed under the Management 
Advisory Council, a province-wide Council reporting directly to the Minister 
of Education. 

In Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island, there are no specific departmental responsibilities for continuing 
education. In Ontario and New Brunswick the colleges are expected to play 
the major role in community adult education with the universities providing 
the traditional credit and extension services. 

In Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island the major role remains with the 
universities. This is especially true in Newfoundland where the outreaciv and 
community development aspects of adult education have been assumed by the 
extension service at Memorial University, dlthough the College oT Trades and 
Technology offers a program of continuing education at the college level in 
St. John's. 
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There is little effort in any province, however, to link any of the 
private agencies into the system, except^perhaps, in the approach used by 

Alberta with its Local Further Education Councils,^ Saskatchewan in its com- 
munity coneges and Manitoba in its Adult Education and Training section of 
the Departnient of Continuing Education and Manpower* These three provinces 
are developing ways of getting financial respurces and educational infonnation 
to the adult learners who are then able to survey available opportunities 
before purchasing them. 

The report on Post-Secondary 'Education in Canada, ^ soon to be released, 
will provide a detailed analysis of the structures and organization of post-' 
secondary education in the provinces so we have not attempted to describe 
,the structures in place, except to give a very general skeleton to our remarks. 

(\% continuing education takes on increased importance in the society 
and, therefore, in the educational system, the need to organize it and to 
provide for its orderly expaVislon becomes more obvious. In many provinces 
there are problems of jurisdictibn and overlapping between the universities 
and the colleges and between both of these and the school boards and private 
organizations. In urban areas many institutions exist which offer a profusion 
of courses, especially In popular fields, whe'reaS in remote regions special 
efforts and funding are needed to provide opportunities for further learning. 

There is also the problem of intergrating the efforts of the federal govern- 
ment within the manpower field with those of the provinces since they have 
jurisdiction in education. 

Another type of problem which needs study and planning is the question 
of certification and its relationship to retraining. In which occupations and 
professions is the orginal certificate adequate for a working lifetime^ and 
in which are discoveries and changes Important enough that regular upgrading 
is essential? Who should make such decisions: private industries, the pro- 
fessions, tlie educational institutions, the government? 
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There as we discovered v.'hen we began our study of continuing edu- 
cation^ a growing amount of Canadian documentation on the subjectj along with 
a vast amount of American and European material. The most comprehensive sur- 
vey is that carried put by Stager and Thomas, but the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, I'lnstitut Canadien d 'Education des Adultes, the Educa- 
tion Division of Statistics Canada, provincial ministries and organizations 

such as the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education have all bt^en publish- 
ing reports and studies. Two works in particular should be mentioned: 
Dr, Waniewicz of the Ontario Educational Communications Authority published 
the Demand for Part-Time Lea rning in Ont ariO i 1976, and Dr. D.P. Campbell has 
Just published Adult Educati on as a field of S t udy and Practice: Strategy for 
Development J ^ Dr, Campbell has begun a study of continuing education in 
Canada with the help of a Canada Council grant. 

In spite of the work mentioned above, there is a lack of serious and 
long tenn researrh and especially that kind of research which. can be used to 
influence public policy* Stager and Thomas came to that conclusion in their 
1972 report and not much seems to have changed since. They point out -''that 
millions of dollars' and hundreds of persons are engaged in the serious search 
for insights into the practice of adult education" but that the work being 
done is usually for short term purposes and in connection with specific proarams 
"As a result the literature suffers from hastily conceived designs and inadequate 
analysis; it also suffers from lack of exposure and from the absence of dialogue 
associated with exposure--the lack of hard thinking dialogue so essential to 
the improvement of practice and the development of theory." 

RECOMMENDATION 14 

We recommend that the universities, in conjunction with provincial 
and national organizations of universities and with representation 
from ad ult learners, engage in the study of the mechanisms and 
structures needed In the provinces and i n the universities and col- 
leges to res pond to the variety of needs of.^the clientele for con- 
tinuin g education^ 




And in addition: 

RECOMMbNDATIUN lb ^ \ 

We recQmnien d that 1n each province a group be established under 
. provincial qQvernnient auspices to co-ordinate and regulate con- 
tinuing education for the provinc e^ to supervise certification 
procedures, to recomme nd and allocate funding, a nd to take 
responsibility for the equitable distribution of learning 
opportunities geographically and with special consideration for 
disadvantaged groups. p 

7 

We make the above recommendation with the realization that in different 
provinces mechanisms are already In place, and that no one type of organiza- 
tion would meet all needs. We believe, however, that the need for 
coordination is important at this time and is being fully met in only a few 
provincial jurisdictions. 
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V Continuing Education in the Universities 

The Task Jorce has divided its examination of continuing education In the 
universities into three categbries: the pursuit of formal credit programs in 
either academic or professional post-secondary eduiation; retraining or up- 
grading in professional or Job-related fields; and :ielf"fulfi 1 Iment opportuni- 
ties. The first group of programs Is found almost entirely within the 
universities and colleges 1n the public sector; the second is located more 
broadly, within government organizations, industry, and school boards, as well 
as within universities and colleges; the third grouping Is, of course, the 
most diverse and takes place in all the organizations mentioned earlier, 

Ihe Task Force recognizes that no one segment of this vast field can be 
considered in isolation from the rest as there are proolems of roie definition, 
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of coordination, of duplication and overlapping. Nevertheless, as our primary 
responsibn i ty is to consider university continuing education, m have concen- 
trated on the university in this section of the report, commenting on other 
organizations only as they affect the universities. 

a ) Qrgani zation 

Most universities across the country provide educational opportunities on 
a part-time basis to adults. Included in the offerings are programs for all 
three of the categories described above: formal credit courses leading to the 
B.A. and the B.Sc, professional, and graduate degrees; certificate and other 
programs for re-training and upgrading professional skills; and non-credit 
courses for general interest and personal development. 

The organization of these courses takes a variety of fortns. In some ins- 
titutions, for example Atkinson College of York University, a separate college 
has been set up witl) its own adn ini strations faculty, and physical facilities. 

In fact, Atkinson College, Frontier College, and Alhabaska University have been 
designed to serve only part-time students, as have the community colleges of 
Saskatchewan. 

Hovvever, a survey of directors of extension at Canadian universities, con- 
ducted for the Stager-Thomas Report* showed that for credit courses the predom- 
inant institutional pattern is one of "full integration'' of part-time and full- 
time students in the same classes. Many insti tuttOTS-.schedule several regular 

courses in the late afternoon or evening, thus makirng them available to a more 

\._. 

mixed clientele. "In relatively few institutions, but representing a large 
proportion of the part-time students, are essentially all courses for part-time 
students separate from those of full -time students. 

It should be noted that both Concordia University and Carleton University 

have a large proportion of part-time students. At Carleton a faculty member's 

load regularly includes credit courses in the evening as well as in the day 
time. 
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While students are often integrated for credit courses i the most common 
pattern separates administrative responsibility for credit and non-credit or 
"extension'- work. Most universities have an extension department which pro- 
vides a wide variety of non-credit, although sometimes certificate ^ programs 
for those in categories who ^^ek re-training or self-fulfillment opportunities, 

b) Delivery 

To reach the maximum number of potential students a variety of methods 
of taking courses must be organized. Delivery 1s becoming an Increasingly 
Important consideration and has implications which the Task Force has attempted 
to outline. 

1* On-campus^ courses The traditional approach of the universities 
has been to bring students to the campus, usually in the evenings 
or on weekends. This method continues to be the most extensively 
used. Sometimes courses are scheduled for time periods that fit 
the special needs of part-time students. Summer courses and 
"intersession" courses are the most usual approaches. Other 
arrangements include ten-day full sessions, and a combir^ation of 
television and short cOnc*^ntrated ''cn-campus" sessions. 

2* Off -campus courses In recent years universities have moved out 




into their communities^ sending professors out to teach course at 
distances of 30 to 50 miles. In 1970-71, Stager and Thomas reported 
that there were some 55 off-campus centres , some located 200 to 300 
miles from the sponsoring institutions. The pattern can be found 
throughout the country, with the following illustrating the trend. 

The recent report on Post-Secondary Education in British Colunibia 
by Dr, iiinegard has reconiiiended that Simon Fraser University set 
up sub-campuses at several interior locations in British Columbia 
to provide university courses. 
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"Inter-Universities North" in Manitoba is a conibined effort by the 
provincial universities to dslivsr credit university courses north 
of 53°, 

:n Quebec, the University of Quebec with its multi -campus structure 
and university centres has evolved a system of offering courses to 
a widely dispersed population at four campuses, two university cen- 
tres and through its Tgis-universi te. Appendix A to this chapter 
provides more Infomiation on continuing education in Quebec. 

Technology and ^^Outreach " The delivery of continuing education 
subject to change as new technologies are developed. The extent 
to which they are used depends on decisions of institutions which 
must take their cost into consideration. At present the range of ^ 
technologies available include mdio, television^ film, newspapers, 
audio and video-tape cassettes, video discs, visual electronic 
remote blackboard (VERB), the computer, cable (CATV), satellites, 
off-campus resource centres, and correspondence courses, 

While there is a comprehensive account on the use of the technolo- 
gies in the Stager-Thomas Report (Chapter 14, pp, 361-378), the 
information dates from 1971 and this Task Force has not updated it 
in any systematic way.' Dr. David Munroe's Report for the OECD in 
June, 1975, describes some work being done with computer aided ins- 
truction in Ontario and Alberta, and the now defunct experimental 
work of the National Research Council, 

In television, the public television systems, ACCESS in Alberta, 

Saskmedia, the Ontario Educational Communications Authority, and 

TEVEC in Quebec have provided public cultural programs and school 

programs, but are only gradually developing with the universities . 

and colleges post-secondary educational programs. TfilS-uni versi ti , 

a branch of the Universite du Quebec, and Athabaska University arc 

the only university organizations in which television plays a major 

educational role, although many, if not most institutions have TV 

.prodi^Cition and program distribution facilities and make some usp of 

tslevision, / ^ 

6 / 
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The only large scale use of radio for post-secondar^y teaching is^ 
the Open College at Ryersdn, which also makes use of television, 
CO ■ ."^^spondence with tutors s and residential weekends. 



V I 'Issues and RecommendatlQns 

In considering continuing edudation generally across the country as 1t 
relates to the universl ties, the Task Force has singled out certain issues 
about which to make specific recommendations* 

h ) Avail abi 1 ity of courses 

According to "The Citizen Student", a brief to the Secretary of State by 
the Canadian Association of University Continuing Education, **In few un1ver= 
si ties is it possible for an individual to complete a degree on an orderly 
part-time basis; women, in particular, facc unnecessary obstacles a's they 
attempt to combine career .br family obligations with degree completion; evening 
off-campus and summer courst-s are viewed a-^ peripheral obligations and financed 
accordingly.** 

This situation is a serious one and well within the power of each univer- 
sity to correct. While we have not made an exhaustive survey of universities 
to verify the statement quoted above, a check of some representative institu- 
tions indicates that it is Indeed the case. 

In many universities it is difficult to complete an undergraduate degree 
part'tlme in an orderly fashion since particular courses are not regularly 
available to part-time students. The problem varies in different programs, ^ 
being, as one would expect, most severe in science* If a person is permitted 
to be a part-time graduate student it is probably not as difficult to work out 
a degree program as it would be at the undergraduate leveT, but often univer- 
sities will not accept graduate students on a partftime basis. 
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RECOHMENDATION 16 

He recommend that degree programs, on a part-tirne basiSy both graduate 



and undergraduat e, -be considered a^s miJch a respgnsibjljjx^of^ 
versity as full -time programs , and that sufficient resources'' be alio- 
Cited to part-ti me programs t o ensure that they win be gi ven in a 
sy$^tematic way ,^ 

b) Fundi ng Conti nui ng Educa ti on 

- __ _ . ^ ^ 

^ It' has been a temptation of the Tasic Force in several sections to enter 
into a discussion of the funding of university education. In relation to 'con- 
tinuing education we will make no general statements but leave the topic to *the 
AUCC Task Force on University Financirtg. We wish, however, to make recommenda- 
tions on two specific points. 

L "Outreach Education" ^ As we have pointed out previously ^ a commitment 
to the equalizing of opportunities requires that the possibility of. 
further education be provided to those who live too faraway to have 
access to post-secondary institutions. We have listed briefly the 
means used to provide such possibilities. However, it 1s expensive 
to bring outreach education to those who desire i't in a country^ as 
vast and a sparsely populated as ours. The native people in parti- 
cuiar are seriously disadvantaged in this respect. Most of therti 
live at considerable distances frorti urban centres and there are few 
post-secondary 'vrograms available to them. 

RECOMMENDATION 17 

We recommend that each provi ncial government prov1de_spec jal funds for 
"outreach" educa tion, giving consideration to all Qcati_na_funds to the 
groups needing specia l servi ces so that they-can purchase such services 
from the post -secondary 1 nst1tutlQn^,__The Federal goyernment should 
provide simi lar anocations. to the native people and other groups in 
the Northwest Territories. 
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2. Financial assistance to part-tinie stydents Only full -time students 
are eligible for a Canada student loans. While part-time students 
are often at least partially employed there are niany, and perhaps 
growing nLmibers of them, who are unemployed and who have serious 
financial problems, Some provinces have, experimented with progratiis 
designed for part-time students on the basis of need, 

RECONMEINDATION 18 

rg Mmmen^d^ that the federal governme nt make par t-time students 
ejTjiblg_for assistance und^r_ the Canada Student Loans Plan^ and 
thatt provincial governnients make, part-time students eligible ^or 
gron'mdal bursary/loan plans, 

c ) Universities and Community Coneges 

When both un^versicies and cbnmuni ty colleges are active in continuing 
education there is a danger that there may be some repetition of courses, some 
overlapping^ and some conclusion of roles. In general we think that universi- 
ties should lifTiit thiifiisel ves to courses that are consistent with the role of 
universities. A distinction regarding the relative roles of universities and 
colleges in continuing education has been made In most of those provinces 
with well-developed comnunity college systems, Cornnunity colleges are expected 
to be the ma jor insti tu tions involved in upgrading and educatinn adults within 
each comniunity, except for the retraining of professionals and part-time univer- 
sity study. This view is enhanced by the federal -provlnciael agreement which 
in most provinces oiakes manpower retraining a responsibility of tf:2 colleges, 
University extension departments continue to offer non-credit courses but these 
tend to be more specialized than in the past and their nmbers are gradually 
decreasing. Nevertheless, it seems regrettable that the resources of the uni- 
versi ty, both hunan and physical, should not be used for non-credit courses 
if there is an eKpressed need for thein, A Great Books Seminar which ^^Id. 



not necessarily -^it into a degree prografn could well be conducted by a on^ver- 




sity faculty member using the university library. Music and art appreciation 
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courses might also be appropriate as non-credit courses. Simlarly experimen- 
tal courses can be tried on a non-credit basis before being asslmi liated into 
a department's regular offerings, 

A previous recomfnendatiDn (Number 14) will, if implemented, regulate 
, the problem within each province. However, until such coordination 1s in J 
pUci* and within each geographical area, the Task Force believes that thei^^ 
should be increased caopersition between universities and colleges in thW pro- 
vision of continuing education. 

RECONMEINDATION 19 ' ^ 

l^r^CQfTO and coordi nati on between univer - 

sities and conriunity col leges in CQntinuj n^g edu^at^io^j£ the same 
£igg£ajmj_ca1 a rej , _s will offer tha courses that are 

appropriate to its function, thus avoiding dupHcation. 

d ) C a nad i a ji S tud^^s 

In this chapter on continuing education we have so far dealt exclusively 
v/ith the subject in relation to its place in the university and to methods of 
providing it. We have not discussed the content of courses that might be 
offered nor do we intend to discuss possible curricula in any detail. However ^ 
it seems appropriate to draw attention to the Report of the Commission on 
Canadian Studies, ToJno^JurseJves^, that was commissioned by the AUCC. In it, 
the commissioner. Dr. T,H.B. Syriions , discussed the important role that continuing 
education can have in irnproving the knowledge of Canadians about their history, 
their institutions, their literature, and culture. He refers to the many sub- 
nnssions that were made to the ComTilssion on the part of university graduates 
j-d teachers urging that there be more courses on Canadian subjects for part- 
time subject^. In particular, he mentions the needs Of scieiice graduates for 
knowledge about contemporary and historical Canadian society, and the needs of 
arts graduates for some ^:now^edge about the role science in the society. 
He points out that all Canadians should know more abotit the professional 
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fields. For example, rnost of us would benefit from a greater knowledge of 
our laws, our legal Institutions^ and the way they operate. And most of us 
could benefit from courses in health education rpln^^^d to Canadian needs. 
These are all areas that are particularly wei^ ju:Md to programs of continuing 
education. We are happy to endorse the Commis- ian s views, 

RECOMMENDAIION 20 

We re commend that universities ascertain that there 1s a ra n^M_£f 
courses on Canadian subjects availa ble in thej^^^ contjmjlj^r; j^rj^jcation 
p^ro grams . 



APPENDIX A. " 



The purpose of this appendix 1s to describe in some detail the developments 
In Quebec in the field of Educatio n Permanentev It has been included because 
the situation in Quebec is different from that in other provinces and ^because 
most people are not very familiar ivith It. 

There has been exceptional progress in the education of aBu4ts and in the 
reftlm of continuing education in Quebec. This progress has been facilitated by 
the clear division between the secondary ^ thf^ college ^nd the university levels 
of education which pennlts a precise sharinn of responsibilities in this field; ^ 
also, each level has clearly defined its course contents and specific Adrnission 
policies. Consequently there are no problems of overlapping jurisdictions. 
There has been, moreover, dynamic promotion of adult educatjon by th^ Ministry 
of Education and by the various educational institutions in response to the 
pressure of variouf^ adult groups. 

The regional boards of educatp^r responsible for elefnentary and secondary 
school education in Quebec have Introduced two different types of educational 
opportunities for adults. The first enables an adult student to follow a pro- 
gram leading to a certificate^ and the other allows him to take non-credit 
self-fulfilling courses. In some of the regional, urban and suburban jurisdic- 
tions the number of persons enrolled in adult education courses is equivalent 
to 60 percent of that of regular students. For the academic year 1975-76, 
186,540 students were enrolled 1n adult education courses at t^t^ sec9ndary 
level in Quebec/ 

The role of the CollSges d' Ensei gnement Gfineral et Professionnel (CEGEPs) 
in the educational systefn of Quebec is well-defined. Programs in the vocational 
stream are tenninal , whereas the successful completion of programs in the uni- 
versity stroam is a pre-requisi te for admission to university . Mature students 




can be admitted to the coneges without a secondary school certificate at 21 
years of age and after having' been out of school for two years. In some col- 
leges the number of adults following regular programs leading to a diploma on 
a part-time basis represents 60 to 70 percent of all students. In 1973 there 
were 45,000 adults enrolled in the CEGEP's, 

The admission of adults to the universities of Quebec depends on a variety 
of factors. An important difference in comparing the situation with other 
provinces is that as a general rule the dijlome d' etudes coll ggi ales is a pre- 
requisite for admission to the university and is an important factor. in orien- 
tatioh and selection. In the case of adults, however, this is not a rigid 
requirement. Almost all the universities have a service' d'ac cueil for adul ts 
which receives, counsels and orients candidates, and moreover determines in 
conjunction with the faculties specific admission policies. Any person who 
is at least 21 years of age and h^s been out of the educational system for 
two years can apply. Besides, many services moderate the rigidity of this 
requirement by taking into account previous studies and work experience > 

- ^ ! ■ 

Taking vnto consideration that each of the universities has its own 
practices it is true to say that, more and more, continuing education is 
recognized as an activity 1n its. own right and Ir^ss and less is it a marginal 
activity. This process seems to be irreversible. 
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CHAPTER 3 

A COMPARISON OF THE ROLES OF UNIVERSITIES AN D COLLEGES IN 
RELATION TO ADMISSIONS AND ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

An analysis of the role of the universities in Canada cannot be complete 
without considering the universities within the provincial systems of higher 
education j thereby comparing at least some aspects of their roles with those 
of the community colleges and technical institutes. 

The purpose of this chapter of the Report Is therefore to look briefly 
at the systems of colleges and technical institutes which exist across the 
country and to consider their relationships to the university systems with 
regard to our majo^/topics of admissions and^cademlc programs J The subject 
1s a large and corTTplex^ one with no two provincl^h^ving the Isame type of orga- 
nization. The second major- topic of this Report ivs' continuing education, a 
field which Is particularly Important to the colleges. In the previous chapte 
the colleges* role in continuing education was touched on only 1n relation to 
that of the universities. It Is alluded to again In this chapter but no 
attenipt is made to go into detail about the work of the colleges in continuing 
education as the Task Force considers that do so would be beyond Its mandate. 



I Overview of Existing Post-Secondary Institutions " . 

a) The Communl ty Col 1 eges 

While the university system In Canada can be considered relatively homo- 
geneouSj especially as compared to the U.S. system, the con^niunlty colleges are 
much more variable. In all provinces, universities offer th^ee and/or four 
year undergraduate degrees In arts^ science, and professionali fields. All uni 
versities offer at least some advanced degrees and 1n all provinces except 
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P.E.I, at least some Ph.D. programs are offered. 

The college^ on the other hand do not fit into a neat pattern* 

"So astonishing is the diversity, scope and vitality of these new 
Institutions that an outside observer of the college scene across 
Canada^ cannot help but be impressed yet disbelieving. Canadian 
community colleges (French and English) exhibit great diversity in 
gufposes program, student populatfonj administrative structure and 
philosophical base. "2 

The general description used to define community coVl^^ges is that of a 
"non-degree-granting public or private Institution offering vocational or 
university-parallel studies, or both, in programs of one, two or three years' 
duration," 

Community colleges^ as distinct from technical institutes, other voca- 
tional schools, or schools of nursing, are in general expected to have a more 
diverse educational function within their commuRitleSs usually providing con- 
tinuing education for adults as well as long or short-term job-related tr^nlng 
and/or retraining alongside the regular, full-time programs. Although It Is 
not the purpose of this paper to descr^i';e the organization and funding of the 
colleges, in miist provinces colleges have boards with at least some governing 
powers and with conTnunity representation. Most colleges also offer manpower 
retrafnlng short courses organized in consul tation ,rlth the federal Department 
of Employment and Immigration^ but these courses will not be considered here = 

From the point of view of the types of programs offered it is possible to 
classify community colleges in Canada into four groups, si though the differences 
v/hich exist from province to province ma4:e any such grouping useful only as a 
general approximation. 

1. The Ontario model, the College of Applied Arts and TechnoTogy (CAAT) offers 
mainly two and three year vocatlondl/technlcal programs directed towards employ- 
ment, although most colleges also offer tv^o and three year general arts and 
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science programs. Th^ colleges differ completely from the universities. 
Their programs arr; distinctive; qualifications^ recrui tnienti and workload of 
faculty are different S and the student body, because entrance requi.^W:wts to 
the corrmunity college are different from the university, has a different social 
class and academic composition.^ It^^ntended that there should be no system 
of transfer to university programs although individual arrangements can be 
made. The colleges also offer a variety of shorter manpower training courses 
in conjunction with the federal Department of Emploj^ent and Immigration. 
The coneges in Manitoba^ Prince Edward Island, and New Brunswick fit roughly 
into this model . 

The description of the principles underlying the colleges of Ontario 
given In the Department of Education Amendment Act of 1965, under which they 
were established, illustrates basic characteristics of this model. 

'■1) the colleges raust embrace total education, vocational and advocational , 
regardless of formal entrance qual If 1 cations ; 

2) they must develop curricula which meet the combined cultural 
aspirations and occupational needs of the students; 

3) they must operate In the closest possible cooperation with business 
and industry 5, and with social and other public agencies to ensure 
that curricula are at all times abreast of t*^e changing needs of 

a technologicail society; and 

4) they must be dedicated to research not only in curricula, but in 
pedagogical technique and administration." i 

2. The Quebec Col legis of General and Professional Education (CEGEPs), 
the first of which opened In 1967, and of which there are now thirsty seven, 
form a distinct second group. While their three-year technology programs are 
similar to those of the CAATs, they have a second stream, a two-year general 
course following Grade XI which is a prerequisite for entrance to the three 
year university undergraduate program. A student must go to a CEGEP before 
being considered for admission by a university. Transfers are accepted from 
one program to the other c.nd university entrance is possible (though not 
common) from some of the programs of the professional stream. 
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3. The community coneges of British Columbia and Alberta form a third group 
somewhat in between the other two. Resembling the pattern of the American 
junior colleges, they also have two streams: the technical -vocational and 
the university parallel. Their two-year academic programs are similar to 
those offered in the first two years of university and admit successful 
students to the third year of a four-year undergraduate degree program* Their 
technical -vocational streams resemble those of the CAATs* 



4, Ihe community colleges of Saskatchewan are completely different in 
purpose and structure from the three types described above. The col leges--^^^ 
are designed to offer only part-time programs and are expected to draw on 
the resources of existing institutions and of part-time staff to put on 
cburses. There are to be no college buildings and minimal full-time staff, 
consisting of a principal and some coordinators and organizers* The following 
description from the Report of the Minister's Advisory Committee on Community 
Colleges^ ]972^ illustrates the difference in concept and design. 

'-\) A community college's major responsibility is to promote formal 

and informal adult learning In its regional community, 
Z) Programs are to be developed in response to the expressed con/cerns 
of a community which has Identified and assessed its needs, ; 

3) A comriunity college shall provide individual and group counsel 1+ng 
in the establishment and achievement of education goals. 

4) A community college shall assist in community development by 
offering programs of community education and service. In rural . 
ereas it will serve as a mechanism for the maintenance and 
development of a viable way of life. 

5) A community college shall not .Jupi icate existing educational 
services or facilities for adults; rather, it shall coordinate 
the delivery of all adult educational services to the community. 

6] A community college shall be governed by a council representative 
of the region. 

7) The operation of community colleges shall be under the purv of 
the^inister of Continuing Education." 

V\ .( 

It'wij^ijbe noted that no institutions have been included here from 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. Neither province has community colleges as 
such, although the Nev;foundland College of Trades and Technology has many 
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similarities to the Ontario model » In Nova Scotia where there are a number of 
specialized technical institutes, the College o^Cape Breton* as will noted 
later, constitutes a different variety again of community college, 

b) Post- Secondary Instituti ons by Province 

As an Introduction to the comparison of the roles of universities and 
colleges we include in this section a brief resumfi of the post^secondary 
institutions in eac|i province. 

1 . NEWFOUNDLAND 

* Newfoundland has* one universityt MemoriaU with its main campus in 
St. John's* It offers a broad range of professional programs as well as arts 
and science undergraduate and graduate programs. There are no community 
colleges, although the regional college of Memorial University at Cornerbrook 
has certain characteristics of a cornmunlty r Two specialized Institutes, 
the College of Fisheries, Navigatij^fj Mar*r- revering, and Electronics, and 
the Newfoundland College of Trades and Tech,Kilnyy.. provide technical training. 
In Newfoundland, community educational prcgrarmiing and outreach are the 
responsibility of the Extension Service of the university. 

Z, PRINCE EDWA RD ISLAND 

The University of Prince Edward Island and Holland College^ both located 
centraily in Charlottetown^ provide this province with university and commu- 
nity college facilities. Holland Cone9e,^w1th its new responsibilities for 
all full and part-time vocational education, secondary or post-secondary, is 
now larger than the university and has some of the most varied individualized 
programs in the country. 

3. NOVAJCOtIa 

Nova Scotia has five universities and a variety of other institutions, 
some of them degree-granting: among them are Univarslti Sainte Annei the Atlan-- 
tic Institute of Education, the Atlantic School of Theology, Nova Scotia^ Ins- 
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titute of Technology, the Nova Scotia Marine Navigation School, the Nova 
Scotia Land Survey Institute, Nova Scotia Teachers - ^College, the Nova Scotia 
School of Fisheries, and the College of Cape Breton. The College of Cape 
Breton was formerly the Sydney campus of St. Francis Xavler and is now_ joined 
with the Nova Scotia Eastern Institute of Technology to form an institution 
with some of the characteristics of a community college. However ^ under the 
auspices of St. Francis Xavier, it continues to award a general B.A., a B.A. 
^in community studies, and a bachelor of business administration. 

Nova Scotia, with its large number of post-secondary institutions, has 
made the least effort of all the provinces to give community orientation to 
adult education. The new Metro Council for Continuing Education in Halifax 
has begun to provide some coordination in the field but little has been done 
by the government. 

4. NEW BRUNSWICK 

New Brunswick with one French language and three/ Engl Ish language univer- 
sities has half of all its students enrolled in the University of New Brunswick. 
There are also three private^ denominational colleges. In 1974 the Ministry 
of Education regrouped three technical institutes into a corporate body, the 
New Brunswick Community College, with a board of goves^nors, five regional ad- 
visory boards, and eight campuses. The new organization, with a principal of 
each campus and a chairman of the board who is chief executive officer, is not 
an official part of the Departinent of Education but reports directly to the 
Minister. 

This new community college corporation is responsible for providing con- 
tinuing education to the public as well as all technical and trades programs^ ^ 
with the exception of nursing. There is some liaison with the universities, 
ilthough, particularly in extension education, there is a certain amount of 
overlapping and tension. 



5, QUEBEC 

Quebec has four French language universities, three English language ones 
and the Collige Mllitaire Royal' de St. Jean, There 1s a variety of private 
institutions, more than twenty four at the college level, and thirty-seven 
Colleges de renseignement gSniral et professionner (CEGEPs ) , Four of the 
CEGEPs are English language institutions. 

; ^ 

While the CEGEPs and the universi ties offer continuing education credit 
and non»cr^dit programs, there; 1s less overlapping than in many other jurls^ 
dictions, as CEGEP courses are not designed to be at a comparable level with 
those of the university, 

♦ 

6, ONTARIO 

Ontario, the most populous and Industrialized province in Canada, has 
the most extensive post-secondary system. There are fifteen provincial ly- 
assisted uni versi ties^ Ryerson Polytechnlcal Institute which awards both 
diplomas and undergraduate degrees, four colleges of agricultural technology, 
an institute of, medical technology, a school of horticulture, the Ontario 
College of Art, and the Royal Mllitaio^ College at Kingston. In addition, 
twenty two ColTeges of Applied Arts and Technology have been established 
since 1965, 

The CAATs have developed as comprehensive institutions in which educa- 
tional emphasis' varies from corTfiiunity to coimunity. They integrate short 
courses, often funded by the federal Department of Employment and Immigration, 
and two and three year paraprofessional and technological programs. They .are 
expected to provide a parallel and more Job-oriented program than that of the 
universities, although it is possible for exceptional students to transfer 
from one type of institution to the other, They also offer a wide range of 
adult education courses^ both credit and non-credit, funded largely by the 
province of Ontario, 
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7. MMITQBA 

Manitoba iias triree universities, two in Winnipeg dnd one \u Brandon, The 
University of Manitoba has more than three-quarters of all the university stu- 
dents in the province. Affiliated to it 1 the College Uni versi tai re de 
St, Boniface, There are also three communi;., .^leqes with Red River College 
In Winnipeg having more than three-quarters all full-time coilegp students. 
The colleges, which all evolved from technical institutes, offer programs 
ranging from shorty manpower-sponsored course^ to Lwo-year technol ogie:. . 
Management is closely controlled by the Departmerit of Continuin^^ -icaiwn ana 
Manpower. An experimental regional organization for continuing .cation as 
^recommended in the Oliver Report has been operating successfully for two years 
in Lie Parklands District; a second regional organization is scheduled to 
begin in the Intnrlake district during the fall of 1977. 

8. SASKATCHEWAN 

There are two universities ir the province, the University of Saskatchewan 
at Saskatoon and the University l^' <egina. At the college Tevel there are five 
formal institutions with buildings and faculty; two Institutes of Applied ^-ts 
and Technology, one Technical Institute, and St. Peter's College. In addition, 
there are fourteen community colleges intenrird ^or [lar^t-time student^ only as 
described in the previoub section. 

9. ALBERTA, ■ 

There have been many changes in higher education in Alberta since the 
Worth Report in 1972/' There are now four universities. fh ^ newest, Athabasca 
University, is an open university, it has a special charter to provide alter- 
native forms of education for adult students using distance delivery methods 
and IS fully funded by the Deparbnent of Advanced Education and Manpower. 

At li,e college level, there are eight community or regional colleges which 
offer a range of, programs including college parallel, two institutes nf techno- 
\huy, ui.u agriuul Lura"! and vocational .jncyo. and tv/o private Luthornn Colln- 
qes, with the Department of Advanced Education and Manpower acting as ' iO 
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con troll ing agency. 

The DepartmenL al^o keeps careful control over all new programs to avoid 
unnecessary proliferation and nyerlap. Alberta has had particular concerns to 
provide non-credit learning opportunities to adults on a part-time basis. Fur- 
ther education is defined as '^planned educational experiences designed to be 
integrated on a part-time basis i^t^: the ongoing life styles of adults as part 
of a -v/stem of recurrent education.''"^ Since 1973 the department of Advanced 
Education and Manpov^^r has provided grant support for further education proarams 
offered by publ ic af d non-profit private agencies. 

in, BRITISH C OLUMBIA 

British Columbia has three ^versities and Royal Roads nitary Collene, 
Ihere are three regional vocal . ntres, fourteen commur colleges, two 

provincial art schools and an . ' : ..e of technology, A f ,t ^ct, the first 
to separate colleges from the geni^ral Public School Act, has had first -^adinq 
1n the legislature and the colleg^n a)^e to be totally provinciclly fun':*jd, 
apart from student fees. Local school districts have until now been providing 
40 perce?nt of their funding. 

Col lege parariel programs make up slightly under half of the college of- 
ferinq^: whicL rangn from vocational short courses to one and two-year techno- 
logy prograrns, 

Cormiunity colleges operate adult education programs in areas where school 
boards ^'ive transferred theit^ adult education to colleges. In most regions col- 
lege:. cooperaLe with school boards to provide services. 

Univprhltiei offur^ gerinral interest^ non-credit courses and continuing 
prolesiiontU education, most of them in the communities where the universities 
are loccited. Since the univers ties have a mandate to deliver their resources 
thruuyhout Lhn pr^Qvince they iry to respond to needs of school hoards, colleges, 
special communn / groups, and professional associations wherevf»r they are located 
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A Committee on Continuing an! Coniinumty Lducation in British Coluinbia reported 
in 1976 and rpcommended that the provincial nnvGrrment should great Iv i permease 
the priority given to adult education, especially financial resources 



c ) Ccmparative Enrolments , 

We include some statistics here to round out our description; Table III 
showb the full-time ei ^^olment of university arjd communi ty colleqe students in 
each province in 1971 -72 and 1 975-76. A jmparison of the pc^^centaqe of 
comniunity cullege enr^onnents to total enrolments siiows the relative importar^ce 
of the CQm[nunity coMeqes in po^ t-secundar y education and how ti^at iniportancc 
has (jrown ovei che four year period, The highest proportion o. cnmmiMity 
coll fO enrolment in both r^oriod^ was ' Quebec v^here 61 percent in 1971-7? :ind 
59 perr^^r^t in 197f ^6 attended the CHOEPs. But. of course, no one could qn 
to the uni ^ersity without Qoi'iEj to the CEGF^ first. The lowest proportion 
enrolled iif cGmmunity colleges was in ;iOva Scotia, where less than one [^f^rcent 
attended. In '.\)c Atlantic provinces the proportion of students at the 
(^oiiimur J ty collecjes increased most in those fouv years in P.EA,, from 13 
percent in 1971-;',' co 33 percent in 1975--j but the numbers arc small. 
Community ccile^!' are qaining in importance in Alberta and British Co]uuib\<i. 
In both provinces th^^ enrolment increased from about 28 percent in 1971-73, 
10 dboJt 33 per'cont in 1 975-76. Cc-nmiunity collefje enrn)lfnents have beeri le:. 
important in Newfoundland, flew Brunswick and MamtobL. Saskatchewan's 
'^ysten is so different that it 1o not appropriate to use statistics from 
that province for comparative purposes > 
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1 1 Iss ues ajic' ro comm pndatic i \s_ 

j) C^^iuni cd L UMis and iMannino 

The poiitt nas been made that a system of post-secondary education has 
evolved in each province. However, in many cases the relationships between 
the different units of the structure Department or Depar Uiients of Education 
and ^^ost-Secondary Education, universities, colleges, private and snecialized 
1n^t1 tut .nns, tM- "open sector'* have not beeri clearly defined. In NewFound- 
^and, wUh a ---pie but quite coniprehens^ ve systenu the roles are clear. In 
the other nrov^...rv, particularly in the area rf continuing education, there 
are often jur^ ^'cf^rrnal disputes, overlappinq and ^^Mplication of effort, adding 
up to a wast-: c-" rr^soir^^r^s . Hecomrendations were made by all the t.^cert post- 
srcondary cofriiTn ssicns suggesting various :.™s .r coordination. Litf '^ ^^as 
brr-fi done to follow up ttiesf. recOfTinendat>ons in any of the provinces, e/cop* 
Quebec which in , is complete reorganization of education at all levels fol- 
^)wing rne Parent Report of 1960 has aovanced the furthest towards devnloiiing 
: "systenV^ of education in that all parts fit together' in a heir^rchica: whole. 

In cfie tfiree fjrfwinces with university parallel or pre-ijni versi ty collene 
prng. anis ahero has benn a spc^cjal need for liaison. In Quebec the Assaciatp 
D^r^u^^y M;^M^^pr for ^i^olh^np- a^H t'ni veri i tic- chairs two lia::.on en;-- "n-- 
CLE5FC, linking the universities and colleorts, and CLECES, linking the collogos 
with the :,econdary schools. Both of these rommi ttees are primarily cod: rned 
wi tfi adfiiissions and other problems of the ihtcrface. In the ^iOfitreal area, 
the English language universities and colleges ha^e held regular meetings 
the heads of tfie Institutions since 1Q6Q. and have liad a committee vrd: n ltni 
statistics and considerinn fhe oroDlems o^' the transi^on into the ( } sv 
tern and of lialsofi amoog the his ti tutiuns . 

In Alberta, wh-r^e the Departnient of Advanced Ei^jcation h<is a f] r^^itf - mium^- 
of direct control over both universities and c^^Meges thar. is foiind eisohhere, 
the Department established a nnunril m Adnu '^inns and Trnn'.fny- w ?n ?\ firp^r- M> 
tiof) from the c:oMen and uni versi t i u''- , 

0 

er|c ^ 



In Britisn Columbia, under the New Conege Act, a prov>nce=wide Academic 
Council has beei) established which will be concerned with problems of articu- 
lation, tranif^ dit, standards, etc. Subject articulation conimi ttees will 
ope^atG unde^ .pices of the Aca^^mic ■;ounci K This council will a i so 
interface diviB:z\y with the Universities Counci L 

In provinces with paralUl systems, some efforts to provide conimunica tio^ 
links have been made. The New Brunswick Community College iwhich is, in 
effect, a bodrd governir : the activities of a group of campuses, thus linking 
ail college le^^el full-time and continuing education) has liaison with the 
universities in mn^ters relating to continuing educa^non. In Halifax,. a 
"^tra Council for Continuinn Education has been estaMi::hed, with membership 
from a variety of institutions^ and community groups. 

In On^i.ario, tf': Minister of Education and the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities recon ■■tended to each district where there v/as a college the 
fonnation o*' Maison couriciH. ^^\n: oniy such gruup in existence, fiowevniv is 
the Ottawa Val! / fducatiofi Liaison Councit, linkinc] th^ two universities, the 
college, and six regional school boards. 

ir_n ai.proa'^^^ r^i^nding fur:ds to cofHrnunity yrouf^B so that they can 
r-egotiate tor e- i sni^'iLes frofii existing institutions provides a type 

of liaison; th^ giofial continuing education commi Ueos in Ai. nrto, 

the cominunity co . in Saskatchewan, and the experiment al regional 

orqanization of Manitoba form links between tlie communitv groups and the 
i ns ti tu tiufiS whicSi should lead to a;^ eliminatioii of duplication and a more 
effiruMit pr-v^siun of sorvivre^ 

»;ie recu-nnienr that uni vers i Mj£S ar rd/ or provificjjil or<sjfvi.:ations of 
uii i ver s i t ; l;^ ta^ e th u lead_ i]^ improv . isg coniiHiii ..dtiun- w'^h ju- 
col lecjej> and other jroups in tho^posj>secondary educacjc.. sector 

a_t jjuth^l]C ..i uV i i iC 1^ aUu j OCa i juvclj. ilu* r ebjJinib i bl h pruvinLldi 

authorijtijs should be erro^jraged^ to '^ nnsM uf' at loast assist in 
these efforts to iinsure et fer- indnninu ann nirdination. 
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The purpose of the fu]]-time vocationai day proqrams of the coneges, as 
has been pointed out, is to prepare students directly ^^or the labour market. 
In every province, links with industry, the professions, and the associations 
representing a variety of specializations provide college planners both the 
provincial and local levels with advice on the design, curriculum, and length 
of programs. Control is kept in most instances either by the provincial orga- 
nization, the province- or the ccllege, over the number of students to be trained 
in each field. 

The range of programs is very large. Fifty-eight different program 
groupings have been developed for the Study on Canadian C oninunity CQllege s, 
prepared by the Association of Canadian Community Colleger, headed by the 
Deparbnent of Employment and Irbni gration . Acc^ptanc^ on the labour market nas 
been high w.tfi the ras.:H that graduates o^ most specialties have little 
difficulty in gptting jobs. 

The universHtes Uj not have as a primary goal the training of students 

for jubs (see chapter c) although that is cerLdinly the major intention of the 
professional schools. Programs in arts and science and eviin commerce have a 
pofessional purpose for that ma)) purcentage of students who plan to become 
researchers or university professors, but for the large majority they are 
designed to provide an opportunity for persbnal growth and training only 
marginally related to specific job opportunities. 

On 'he whole, theretore, ther^^ is very little overlapping between full = 
tiiihr programs nfferi^d by th two es of institutions. Colleges and technical 
inntituti in ^'rince td; i • islnnd, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan offer proqrams rangi'^ij niU:.L cases from ^nort, manpower 
spcn^ red courses . througn one, two and three-year technical and para -profr^sslnn- 
tp] trapiiny. In Cane Rr^nton, Nova Scotia, British Coluphla. .hk' Alber a, ^is 
range of prugraiir r: complemented b\ one and two-year cclleg., ir^rllel courses 
admitting students into second and third year of Lriverslty, In Qun' hc, u 



CEGE> technical stream offers three-year progranis only* although the Director- 
ate of Conegial Educcition is considering recommending the institution of some 
two-year progranis. 

■iscussions with job placement counsellors in some colleges and universt- 
ties indicate that college graduates are morK likely to cbtain \^ork in their 
chosen field than are university graduates, except for those i|f professional 
programs. However, a more detailed -^tudy of positions held ten years after 
graduation would be useful to examine the proposition that coniiiun^'ty college 
graduatGs obtain and tend to remain in positions requiring skills and practical 
knowledqe wliile university graduates are more iikely to be luund in managenaU 
policy, and prc'^ossional positions. Few collegps are yet ten years old and no 
such study has been done. 

c) Transferabll ity 

The earlier observat^ian that there is almost no nverlapning bei:wepn univer 
sities and college nrograms leads us Lo an inLefiJbting problem, , Where pre- 
university or unive^^iiy parallel progrdms exist, thoro is a fairly broad mix 
or students within the colleges, although often there little contact on the 
part of teachers or students between those in pre-uni vers i ty and those in 
technical and v;;;:at1onal streams, where col luge programs arc completely sepa- 
rate and paralleU with regard to the ayu group enrnlled, there is danger 
that social mobility will be limited. Colleges attract a l^>^ger pronortion nr 
the^r full-time students from rel^atively lower socio-econoiMic groups tfian do 
universities/ Students who enter the major ay of rnllege programs which have 
no provision for transfer may find themselves with dead-end t^^aining ct an age 
when it is more difficult for' them to r^jtrairK 

Colleaes and universities in Onldrio and Quebec do have at l^^st some 
infoniidl if.H';fer arrangements, usually between three-year tecfinology programs 
r\j^ . univt^rsily if?rgraciuri te academic or profess icnal programs, 

k\\u\\u:V dpijrodLh ^'H^ D?wUlt;i?' iS !:h - l 1uu^ in Cape creton^ M.S., .uid 
Ariiabasca University, Alberta, where i 'cneinr's dr'^rf programs for adults 



build ori previous education and provide 'career ladders" from college to uni- 
versi ty p^'* qr^-s , 

The Tg*^^ jfrQ considers that post-secondary institutions nust work li- 
gether to engine that students have as w/ide a range of options as can ba pro- 
vided, Particular care must be taken to ensure that students from disadvan- 
taged groups do not find themselves locked into unsuitable career choices. 

RECOMMENDATION 22 

We recormiend: a) that universiti es and c olleges, es peciall y at 
local levels, establish joint discipline committees to study the 

'cteri sties and design of tne programs in e^^ :^ disdp i inar y 
area with a view to discQvenng possibilities for transfer wi_th 
Pj^cedurea for specific cases; and, b) th at u niversities consider 
P/''^"^ _^jj^3__Jin}^L after the com p1gt2 Qr^of_ cgrtai n col 1 eje prnqranis 
to^^eclf ic uv tivBrsHy programs . 

A patttM^n that has been devdloping in recent years is that of programs 
designed to be offered Jointly hy a college and a university. Such joint 
offerings are .particiila, ly suited to fields ^uch as fine, applied^ and per- 
forming arts wh^^re the rr.le of the uriversitio^ ha^ been unclear and uncer = 
tain. College programs with their emphasis on the practical can be D^fectiN^ely 
romblned with the more theoretical approach of ':he univ^i'jity to p^^ovide an 
enriched &nd more varied offering. Examples of tins are a Joint fine arts 
program offered by York University and Seneca College In ':orunto; a joifit 
industrial arts tt^d her traininn program by the Ur, versify nf Wlnniprn and 
Rod River ConTiiunity College; Simon Frar^^r Uiiversity and the B.C. Institute 
of Technology together offer a [LSc.'ir^ s urvcy' science. The Task Force 
considers that such efforts should be oncouraged and expahdcd. 
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RECOMMENDATION 23 

We recommend that individual universiti es and CQneqes explo re serious- ' 
ly the feasibil ity of dev^eloping Joi nt p rograms - In suitable f^ne and 
applied arts and technologic a l field s, 

e) Refnedi al ant?_ Acadeirj c^JJ^^ ng Program s ^ 

in chapter 1 of this report attention was paid to the remedial work being 
done at present and the need for skill training for some University students. 
Older ^;"i*dents retur^;ng to post-secondary studies also oftan need to brush up 
on fcrnc^tten skills and background knowledge, especially in mathematics, science 
and often study skills, Basic language training is also given iri post-secondary 
institutions, often at a beginner's level. 

As the skills being developed or rediscovered are those usually tauaht 
at :;econdary level or earlier, univorslty teachors often feel that this 
wo^ \ -ou'^ not be expected of them, and indeed, that they do nn^ have the 
skiliv \v training to do it well. Community col leges, on the other hand, with 
specific ma^idates to provide for community needs are develcpinn remedial pro- 
grams, o^ft^n usiny computer aided instruction and other sophist^Cc^teu and 
ef fectr^e Tnethods . 

; 

RECOHHENDATION 24 " 

W^XecoiiifTiend t hat where sp ecial expert lso a nd pre j^^ar.s have been 
dev^^ loped by Uie col leges to helj;^ provide /emecJi a i and acadoniic 
lipgraujng uis^ruction to the^ir students th e universlt i ns arrange 
to make such prografiis available to th^eir stu dents . 

^ ) Admi 1 ^ns 

The development or communHy colleges has ' ^*ough **/ith it a widening of 
the range of opportunities in pobt-secondar ^ education. The pattern of admis- 
sion to the colleq?;:s, howaver, is '-ery s!:.. iar'tp that dp cribeo earlier for 
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th^i universities and in many cases parallels the university situation. 

Most students entering full-time programs* in post-secondary \ nst i i's\.^oi\% 
proceed there directly, or with a gap of only a few years, from sec-^ndary 
school graduation* 

In the Atlantic provinces and the Western provinces, entranL . ' • ..ui rements 
for these continuing students are the sare for the colleges or technical insti- 
tutes and for the universities. Graduation from GraaTXTI enables a student 
to apply for admission to either a university or a communiiy college, although 
the general practice is that the colleges consider a wider variety of courses 
and accept somewhof lower percentages. (Sea Chapter 1 for university entrance 
patterns . ) 

In two of the provinces. Alberta and British Columbia, the adniissions 
pattern is complicatecJ by the college paranel stream of one or tuo years ..hich 
aduMts students to the secot^-1 or third ynars of univin'sity. 

In British Columbia, colleges offer an "open door'' admissions policy, 
which does_not mean that all programs are open to all students. It does inean, 
however 5 that the obligation is on the college to provide a variety of remedial 
and 'uridginy' courses so that students may be academically prepared to enter 
the prngramn of their choice. 

In Ontario, the system is somewhat difr^ "-^nt as students enter the colleges 
from Grade XII (Year 4) and the universities . om Grade XIII (Year 5). This is 
no doubt a reason for the different social class composition in the two types 
of post -secondary institution. 

Th' Quet^^c systein, as has been pointed out earlier, is quite different. 
Cntr,,i.i.'. to ;he CCGEP is From Grad.. XI and entrance to the universities i;- 
'^..] ^0 tion of the two-year academic program of ^he CEGEP. 



^■'r ' ; ni r jrams o*^^^es£ "^han one year are not being consider^ed fiere. 
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All insti tutlons fvr 



licies v/hich accept •'mature'' students with fewer 
vied of younger applicants, In many cases no inor^ 



pre = rt>qui si tuS than d'-'- 



V\Li^. a dt^ihuns cr^i ted :!• i(- do tiie work is requirGd, In this regard, tlie 

coliegcs are nore i ; '>i: i oi. whole, than the uni versitios . 



tions poses prableins for stude^iis who, as vve have noted earlier in the cht*pter 
on university admissions, often net^d more help v/ith future choices than they 
actually get. If the differrrnt types uf pf^ografii^ are fiot clearly differentiated 
beforehafid for prospective entrants anci ii admissions re^ ^ i rements are similar 
or identical, many placemen' errors can be madp. 

Wi^n the tdpef^invi of' or the expanbion in tfie number of fu;l-tif'ie students 
there niay ba a growinq tendency in future for coinpe ti tit'Mi for students which 
may act to tht, uetriiTient of the students themselves, 

Proh ' ,1^ of adnil^ '-n and imp roper jlac^jntent in pro :rinis shOL=id be sttjdied 
by local ^ 'SO'^ coancils ' j help minimize ind' vidua! pr iolems, 

RECOMMENDATION 2S 

We__r^coniiiiend^ tirat un 'jj^^^^jj^ o^ jpd coj 1 eges , e i t)ier by regi on , by 
p rmj rice err by; 1 ocaj a^viin , consider^ j^geth£r^J:hqjr respecti ve roles 
and the iyjrjio-es of J^ach^ ojy thejr pr^rams , tha t^ they cl ea£l v e^. taji- 
li sh bo th_ entrance requi remejits and prograin charasteri^tics so that 
i n conii s Uident s_i;^ h_ Vv_ suffrcje^ da t a_ o v/h J r t ri_b a^ Jn^nmad 



The s imi 1 ari ty 



ce standai^ds into two different types of institu- 



choices. 
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Quebec 



Oritario 



Mani ':oba 



idSkatciiowan 



TABLE III 



NUMBER OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS 



Provii 



1971-72 



of total 
enrolments 
in community 
col 1 eges 



1975-76 



of total 

enrolments 
in community 
colleges * 



Uni versi ty 

-undergraduates 

-graduates 
Cdmmunity Colleqe 

(CEGEP) 
TOTAL 



7,640 



137;?;; 



69.9 



63,687 
9,646 

103,209 
176,542 



58. 



Uni versi ty 

-undernracluatep 

-graduates 
Communi ty Col lege 
(CAAT) 



110,329 
14,903 

38,344 
163,576 



32.4 



141 ,782 
16,153 

61^929 

2l¥;a64 



28.2 



Un i ve rs i ty 

-undr " ;radua u • 

-g-aciijates 
Comniuni ty Col lege 
TOTAL 



15,750 
1 ,403 

19 ,713 



13.0 



16,910 
1 ,^86 

3 iii 

2?,05r 



16,4 



Uni versi ty 

-undergraduates 

-graduates 
Community ConGge 
TOTAL 



13,948 
769 
2,391 
(7,108 



1 1 n 



12,967 

66B 

16,893 



19.; 



Source: Statistics Canada: 

1976. En ro 1 nie n t 1 n COfrmun i t 
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TABLE III 



NUMBER FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS 



Proyince 1971-72 ? of total 1975-76 ? of total 

enrolments inrn^TOnts 
in corrsTiunity " n L^;ir?:risy 

colleges ^ c:s !<^yes 



Nev^fQun dland 
University 

-undergradua tes 6^725 5s736 

-graduates 352 

Cormiunity College 938 1K7 

TOTAL 8,01 5 




Prince^ Edwa r_d I s 1 a n d 
Uni versi ty 

-underaraduate^ ],/7] 1,463 
-graduates 

Community Coll ego _J9^1 18.0 . _73J 33,3 

TOTAL 2V162 2 J94 



Nova Scotia 



Uni versi ty. 

-undergraduates 

-graduates 
Community CDllege 
TOTAL 



15,078 
1 ,146 
K0 1_3 

17,237 



0.6 



lb, 422 
1 ,125 
1 J90 

18:737 



0,6 



New Bruns v/i ck 
University 

-undergraduates iu,301 10,651 

-graduates 651 508 

Cormiunity College [,3 55 1 1.0 JJ87 11 

TOTAL ^ 12,307 12,53f? 



Source: Statistics Canada: Canadian Uni versi ties. Statistical Summary, November 
1976. Enrolment in uormiunity Colleges 1975-76, Catalogue no. 81-222 
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TABLE III 



NUMBER OF FULL-TIME ENROLMENTS 



Province 



1971-72 



% of total 
enrolments 
In community 
col leges 



1975-76 



% of r^i a 
snrclments 
in comn unity 
colleges 



Alberta 



Uni versi ty 

-undergraduiites 

-graduates 
CorTimuni ty Colloqe 
TOTAL 



23,587 
3,182 
11 ,637 
4d,d06 



28.8 



28,879 
2,976 
11^939 
4 7, ¥9 4 



33.4 



British Colu. 



Un 1 /ersi ty 

-undergraduates 25,028 

-graduates 3,748 

Comiunity College 1 1 ,050 

TOTAL 39,826 



27,7 



28,062 
3,258 
1 5,992 
47, 31 2 



33.8 



Source: Statistics Canada: Canadian IJn i v e r s i tie 5,5 1 a t i s t i c a 1 S umma ry , Noveinher 
1976. E nrolment in Corrmunity Collegjs 1975-76 , Catalogue no. 81-222 
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CHAPTEn 4 

A MATIONAL J%ICY . 

1 The Ne&d for a National Polic^^ ^ ' 

" in Canada todai^, unlike the situation iji most other modern states, U is 
necessary to justify a national policy in education. The growing power of the 
provinces during the last two decades has^led them '^o interpret very narrowly 
Section 93 of the SNA Act which gives them the exclusive right to maka laws in 
relation to education, This is demonstrated in the attitude of the Council of 
Ministers of Education^, ^ Canada, which, as we shall see, is very reluctant to 
allow the federal gqvernrent to participate in its del iberati ens . 

After the Education Comrnittpe of the OECD had examined education policies 
in Canada as one of its series of Reviews of National Education PpHcies, there 
was what they call in their report, a confrontation meeting in Paris, 1 975 , 
between the OECD examiners and a Canadian delegation that consisted of the 
Ministers of Education or their representatives and six representatives of 
federal government departnents. At it the Hon^ Ben Hanuschak, Minister of 
Educatinn in Manitoba and head of the Canadian delegation, in just1%ing the ^ 
fact that there was no federal representation on the CounciU pointed out that 
there was federal participation in various cornnittees and sub-conTTil ttees. He 
then declared "The Council guards provincial rights and authority In the field 
of education very, very Jealously, and intends to continue to do so.'' He went 
on to say that they recognisGd that one cannot divorce educational needs 
entirely from other needs such as economic needs and manpower training for 
which the federal government was responsible and so there had to be federal 
participation. "1 

In their report, the OECD examiners had repeatedly emphasized the need 
for national goals, national planning, and coordination on. a national level. 
It is worth quoting their reasons for the view that, in Canada, as in aTl 
modern states, there niust be national responsibility for education: 
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1) education is a ri^ht o f j^ach cj t1 zen , dim to each citizen. 
Irrespective of his place of residence; 

2) the 5tand_a_rds_ maintained by schools, community coTleges and 
universities are of national interest, because a large part 
of scientific-technical achievement and hftnce econnmic and' 

, social well -being may depend on them; ' ' - 

3) un ijj^ of the educational s y ste m is aniatlonal interest In 
order to maintain and guard the freedoni of choice (via 
mobility) of citizens; 

4 ) the educational philosophy of a n educational sys tem and 
, the p rlncip-les u nderlying its Qpe ration are matters of 

national interest, because cultural an^ national cons&1ous = 
ness depend on 1 1 . . • 

In particular, the examiners urged the iniportance of the final reason fpr 
Canada in its search for a distinctive Canadian identity. Such an identify 

will come, they emphasized "only when knov^ledge, values and attitudes have so 

" 2 
taken root that a critical niass of cofnnon attitudes has been guaranteed," 



Cana4ians will realize that a single set of "values : aLtltudes" is 
neither a feasible nor, probablys a desirable goal for Canada. They v^^ould 
find a more Hmited%go&l for Canadian education much niore cDmpelling, namely 
an understanding, shared by our major regional and linguistic groups, of the 
values of diversity and an appreciation of the problems of accommodating 
differences within a. bilingual an4 pluralistic country. 



Given these political, constitutional, and cultural realities, it is 
tant to try to define the areas in which a national pQlicy is desirable and how 
it couTd be pursued. 



The^,Task Force has in its iiianddte only admission policies, enrolments 
and career opportunities., the respective roles of universities and community 
colleges^ and continuing education. Consequently we will, limit ourselves in 
considering a national policy to these .subjects . We will ignore the very impor- 
tant responsibility of the federal government in research which is the subject 
of the report of another- task force. In general terms the problems that we 
are concerned with in a national context ar^e accessibility^ transferability and 
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rationall zation jnd coordination of professionnl pragranis. We will discuss 
each in turn. 

a ) Accessjbj j i ty 

The'first reason that we quoted above from the OECD Report for a national 
polic> is that "education is a right of each citizen, due to each citizen irre- 
spective of his place of residence.'"' We have argued in Chapter I of ^this report 
that postf-secondary education is not a right of each citizen but that eyery per- 
son who is capable of benefitting from it and wishes to parsue it should have 
the opjDortunity to do so. Financial barriers are an important obstacle to this 
goal , but since this is the subject of the report of another task force we have 
not in Chapter I, and will! not in this section , consider the complex question 
of tuition fees and so on. " Instead we will draw attefition to admission policies 
of tuition fees and so on. Instead we will draw attention to admission policies 
that fnight limit the opportuni tiGS of some Canadiarts because of their place of 

residence. 

This is generally not a proDlem for undergraduate arts and science pro- 
grams, stncej as we have shown in Chapter 1, in each province there are univer- 
sities with arts 'and science prograins open to all qualified applicants. But it* 
can be a problem for a student who v/ishes to pursue a professional carr6et\in 
a province that does not have particular professional program. In fact the 
problem is not only of accessibility to professional schools to out-of-provi nee 
students since there can be very real barriers to opportuni ti es ^evon within a 
province to students at certain institutions. The Council of Ontario Univer- 
sities (COU) nas recently cornpletud a study on admissions to medical shcools 
in the province and is in the process of doing one on the admissions cycle in 
the six Ontario law schools, These stud^'es were undertaken because of alle- 
qatlons that unequal opportunity to enter professional schools exist for 
^students from universities withou' professional . programs . This has been found 
to be the case. However brilliant a student is, however suitable as a doctor, 
his chances are much less of being accopted to a medical school if he has 
taken appropriate pre-medifcal cmirses at Carleton, Trent, or Waterloo IJniver- 

\00 



SI ties Uian if he had- taken them at Queen's, loronto, Ottawa, isfestern, or 
McMaster Uni versi t"^es . If such limitations to equal opportunity exist vnthin 
a province it is fint hard to imagine ttiat they are even greater hetwer^n ' - 

provinces. To some extent i nterprovi nc ial bilateral arranqements seek to 
solve this problem.- For examp'^-a, f'lanltoba fias entered Into an agreement with 
the Province of Saskatchewan and its universities for the training of students 
for veterinary medicine. But this is a piecemeal approach that cannot solve 
the problem on a national level. The first requireman^t is to have greater 
■knowledge of the extent to which students in particular regions of the 
country lack the opportunity to enter particular professional programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 26 

We ther efo re r ecommend tha^t_t_hej\UC C Sj o^sor a__5jnnjjr jj^dy to 
those of the CPU to determi ne_ t^^ which s^tu d ents^ in 

some_ pa rts of the country are den ied the op^brtu nl ty t oat t end 
professional schools that exist on ly j_n o^the r partes of the 
country. ; ■ 

b) Transferabi 1 i ty 

, We have already, jn Chapter I of this report, referred to the problems of 
transferability from one post-secondary institution to another, particularly 
the transferring of credits from community college to university.. Our 
concern was wi tb the problem of accessibility, The Report of the Comfnission 
on Canadian Stujies introduces the same subject in connecti^on with its 

commitment to Canadian studies and to the need to foster a greater knowledge - 

' 3 ■ . 

of -Canada on the part of Canadians.^ The Commissioner deplores the fact 

that it is often difficult for a student to transfer credit from one 

university to another in^ Canada. 

The Commission had received many briefs to this if feet and, In fact, 

felt that^ it was easier for a student to transfer credit from one country 
-J 

to another of the European Common Market than to^ transfer credit from one province 
to another within Canada. In the present crisis of Canadian^^uni ty this is a 
lamentable situation. 
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Another barrier that might arise to inter-provincial mobility is a, 
consequence :-of the new fiscal arrangGments which we describe later. Cash 
grants are henceforth =to be given to provinces on a per capita basis, and 
because of this provinces might be tempted_ to erect barriers to students 
from other provinces for whom they would not get a cash grant from the. 
federal^ government. It has been suggested that cash grants to provinces might 
be supplemented by addi tiona I grants to those provinces that have a net 
inflow of students. Yet since Ontario, the richest province^ viith the 
largest 'number and the greatest variety of university programs is likely 
to have the largest net Inflow of students, that hardly seems a fair 

proposition, If >what we are most interested in Is equalization, and also 

J 

giving young people an opportunity to experience and to learn about other 
parts 0^ their country. 

We warmly endorse the recommendation of the CoiTimisslon on Canadian 
Studies ''that the Association of Universities and Colleges ^of Canada, with the 
support of the Department of the Secretary of State, foster arrangements for 
a national approach to cross-registration between the universities of this 
country that will enable students in appropriate academic fields to move 
between institutions much more readily than is now possible." 

_ _ □ 

But we would go further than that. Rather than nierfcly facilitating the 
movement of students from one university to another, we think that it 
would be desirable to actively encourage students to move from one part of * 
the country to another. This has been done already to some extent. The 
Citizenship Branch of the federal Department of the Secretary of State, until 
it disbanded the program in September, ]97S^ encouraged groups of high school 
students to visit other parts of Canada through its travel and exchange pro- 
gram. They could apply for a grant to cover part of their expenses. If 
Uiniversity students could study^^for a year in another country, they would surely 
gain insights into the problems of other areas that would increase their 
understanding of the nature of Canada and therefore contribute to national 
unity. Students could be stimulatCu to do this b)^ a system of natibnal 
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scholarships. At present the National Research Council and the Canada Council 
give post graduate scholarships and fel Ipv/shi ps . The numbers who are eligible 
ares of course, small, since graduate students are a small proportion of the 
total student body. Furthermore these post-graduate scholar*ships do not have 
as a goal creating greater understanding of Canada's diversity through promoting 
student mobility. It seems to us that such a goal is reasonable and indeed 
desirable. 

RECOMMENDATION 27 

Therefore we recommend that a sys tem of national scholarships be 
established for which students in undergraduate programs with a 
high leve l of academic achievement would be eligible to study in 
a province oth er than their own^ t hat the AUCC and the Department 
of th e Secretary of State determi ne ^ways in which stud ents might 
be accepted, and that universities cooperate in s uch' a program. 

If the problem of the transferring from one university to another is great, 
and' if there are problems of transferring credit from a community college to a 
uni versi ty wi thi n a province as is the case in several of the proMinces, how 
much more difficult is it likely to be to transfer credit from a community col- 
lege in one province to a university in another. Many university calendars 
state that they will consider students from other provinces. In practice it 
appear? that in the effort to maintain standards, to avoid watering down their 
degree* universities are often very rigid in accepting courses in other insti- 
tutions as equivalent to their own. 

If opportunities are to be equal for every Canadian, irrespective of what 
part of Canada he lives in, then there must be some mechanisms to ensure that 
students who happen to live in provinces that have more limited opportunities 
for professional and graduate education will not be denied the opportunity to 
develop their talents and to pursue their interests in these fields, And i f 
the country is to remain united everything^ shoul d be done to facilitate the 
niQvement of students, who will soon be working adults ^ to study in other parts 

lei 
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of the .country. 

» 

RtCOMMENOATTON 28 

We_ r ecQifiTiend that the AUCC encourage its member -instl tutio ns to 
develop prQcedures which would ensu re that students fro m a1 1 parts 
of the country would be considered for ^their specialized programs t 
and to make efforts to develop more flexible admission policies so ^ 
that It would not be too difficult for a student to transfer credits 
from one institution to another. 

c ) Rational i zation an d CQord^natlon^ 

A related problem on a national level Is the need to rationalize and co- 
ordinate professional programs throughout the country. This ts already being,-- 
done to some extent regionally as^ for example 5 in the Marl times through the 
Mari times Provinces Higher Education Conmission which makes recommendations to 
the governments of the three provinces concerned* The Oliver Report on post- 
secondary education 'in Manitoba recormiended a regional body to rationalize 
higher education. 

RECOMMENDATION 29 

We reconmend that the AUCC encourage Its member institutions to 
work together on a regiona l basis to avoid unnecessary and expensive 
duplication of p rograms. 



II An Agency to Pursue a Nat ional Policy 

in the reconTTiendatlons that we have so far made with respect to a national 
policy in relation to accessibil 1 ty ^ transferability* and rationalization and 
coordination , ..WC2 have not specified an agency that might be responsible for 
establishing standards. We have suggested that the AUCC should urge, its mem- 
^"ber^s^ but that is not a very effective way to plan on a national level. What 




are the al te^^hatl ves? Can the federal government plan and coordinate? What 
about the CoufrCi 1 of Ministers of Education/ Ciinada? First we will outline 
the present situation; then we vvill suggest a possible development in the 
future. 

In June 1976 the federal government at a conference of federal and pro- 
vincial first minisLers advanced its 'Established Program Financing Proposal" 
to replace the Fiscal Arrangements Act that had governed the financing of the 
shared cost programs in the fields of health and post-secondary education since 
1966. The government was prepared to withdraw from these shared-cost programs , 
but to continue. its support in the fonri of tax room (i.e. 12.5 percentage points 
of personal income tax and one point of corporate tax would be turned over to 
the provinces): In addition, and, very importantly, the federal government 
would provide unconditional cash grants in the form of equol per capita grants 
for all provinces which would escalate at a rate equal to the rate of increase 
in the GiNP. 

Although it might seem that the federal government was prepared to abandon 
completely an active role in establishing a national policy for post-secondary 
education, tho document that announced the Established Program Financing Propo- 
sal makes it clear that that was not its intention. 

It recognized and accepted some of the criticisms that had been made 
of the^Fiscal Arrangerents Act, and in particular believed that a systeni of 
equal per capita grants for all provinces would serve to implement two impor-' 
tant principles. One was that federal payments should.be calculated indepen= 
dently of provincial government expend] turus to avoid distortion of proviricial 
priorities which, the provinces complained, had occurred through the 50^50 cost 
sharing formula. Equal per capita grants for all provinces would also mean 
that there would be greater equality in per capita terms in what provinces 
receive from the federal government. When some provinces were able and willino 
to spend larger amounts on pos t'Secondary education than others the cost sharing 
formula meant that poorer provinces received less per capita than richer pro- 
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vinces from the federal government. However the federal government expected 
that the provi nces woul d agree to spend these federal funds in the fields in ^ 
question giving public acknowledgement of their source. 

In addition to receiving public recognition of the financial responsibi= 
lity that it was prepared to accept, the federal government hoped to establish 
a continuing federal -provincial forum at the ministerial level which would 
"provide an essential vehicle for realizing cornmon objectives" in the field of 
post-secondary education. The most important areas of interest would be "acces-^ 
sibility to post-secondary education; the exent to which it i s ,practi cable and 
desirable to rationalfze on a national basis the use of post-secondary resources; 
bi 1 ingual ism in education; and the introduction into appropriate academic dlsci-^ 
plines of a greater knowledge and understanding of Canada."^ 

In. December 1976, after acrimonious debate at a conference of federal and 
provincial first ministers about the share of income- tax the provinces would 
receive j agreement was reached on the federal government proposal and in March 
1977 the new legislation was passed, H owever^ the Council of Mnisters of 

Education, Canada (CMEC), meeting in Quebec in January 1977, rejected the 
federal government's proposal of a national forum to establish national policies. 
Their position was that the federal ministers might attend council meetings as 
guests but would not be asked to take part in any. discussions on national stan- 
dards. This was consistent with the position the CMEC had taken on numerous 
other occasions. 6 

a ) ^he_ Fede ra 1 ^Rp^/nTOrit 

_____ .-._...._ . ... 

In the present political clinate the chances of the federal government 

pT^ying any kind of coordinating role or even contributing to the Council of 

Ministers an overall view seem miniscule if not non-existent. This does not 

I 

mean that the federal government does nothing. As the OECD examiners noted 

r 

"A considerable federal presence in educational policy is indeed tolerated by 
the provinces and arouses no hos'tility, as long as nobody calls it educational 
policy* and as long as there are no overt strincjs coming from Ottawa." And 
they go on to point out that the effect of this is that e4ucation is supported 



in the 'nterests of rnanpower policy, economic policy, regional development 
policy, and so on but not as an end in itself, and this leads to ''inconsis- 
tencies and even outright contradictions among v 'ious parts of the total 
federal effort in education."^ 

There are two sections of the federal government that are concerned with 
education per se nationally. There are the Eduation, Science and Culture 
Division of Statistics Canada, and the Education Support Branch of the Depart- 
ment of.^the Secretary of State. 

The Education, Science and Culture Division collects, compiles, and dis- 
seminates information on all levels of education and all types of educational 
institutions, cooperating closely with provincial ministries of education. 
They produce recurring studies in the areas of teaching, enrolments, and finance 
and non-recurring studies in response to important user needs. In addition 
there are valuable and provocative projections of population trends and their 
Implications for the future of the uni versi ti es done by Max von Zur-'Muehlen 
and Zoltan Zslgmond. Important as the Division is, it is limited in achieving 
its potential by the fact that it must get the support of provincial governments 
in order to conduct innovative surveys. For example, on behalf of the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities in Ontario, it has conducted a survey of three 
cohorts of university and community college graduates to find out what kinds 
of jobs and salaries they have. These are very useful data, which, if they 
existed for the whole country, would provide valuable infomation as ^ basis 
for coordinating and planning on a national level. Hov^ever* Statistics Canada 
can only suggest to provnicial authorities that such information would be 
useful. As a result ^ since other provinces have not been interested ^ we have 
a picture of what has happened to Ontario graduates only. We see then tiie 
need of a national agency to provide an overall picture. Is the federal Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State such an agency? 

In 1973 the Education Support Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State was given a mandate by the federal cabinet to be the agency within 
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the government responsible for the coordination, formulation, implementation, 
and review of federal policies and programs relating to education. The federal 
government is involved in over eighty programs related to education in a variety 

g 

of departments. The Branch is also responsible for comm jnicati ng with provin- 
cial governments, evaluating the effectiveness of federal policies and programs 
in support of education against national goals, administering the fiscal arran- 
gements, and working with the Department of External Afairs on international 

. , 10 " 

forums 



These seern like impressive responsibl 1 ties which might enable us to have 
a national policy in education^ but in fact? perhaps because of the political 
realities vm have already referred to, the Branch appears to do very little 
in the way of defining national goals or coordinating federar programs , Let 
us now turn to the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, and condider its 
potential for planning and coordinating. 

b ) The^ Coijncj 1 of^ N[i nis^ters of Educa tion , Canada 

Certainly the CMEC is aware of the nature of educational problems on a 
national level. At their meeting in Halifax in September, 19 75 , they had 
insisted again that they would not surrender any of their exclusive control, 
but they stated that in future meetings they would discuss interprovincial 
mobility, their commitment to improving Canadian studies, cooperation in 
special education^ media technology, preparation of textbooks, student aid, 
and bilingualism. The Council, therefore, consisting as it does of Ministers 
of Education, each of whom would have knowledge and resources in his own 
province, and aware as it appears to be of the areas of national concern, 
would appear to be an appropriate body to coordinate post-secondary education 
on a national level. However, statements made by the CounciV itsolf make it 
unlikely that it could effectively play such a role. In 1974 i t llescri bed" 
itself as: 
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.;,an interprov incia-1 educational agencj^ set up for coordination, 
i nfonnation and 1 1ai son 'purposes , operating at the interprovin- 
cial , provincia 1-federal J and international levels under the direc- 
tion ctf the deparbtients of education. Its basic aifn is to enable 
the ministers to consult on such ratters is are of conimon interest, 
and tor provide a means for the fullest cooperation among provincial 
governnients . i n areas of mutual conc^n and Interest in education. 
Each provincial departnient of education continues to be autonomous 
within the Council ; no^ reconmendations or decision of 
the Council are binding on provincial nnnistries with respect to 
their jurisdi ctions , (itaTics addldX n~ 

And when the OECD was conducting i ts survey of education in Canada it was 
told:. , , , ^ . 

^ When the ministers meet in Council , it acts merely as a forum for 
the exchange of v^iews^ i nfonnation i and ideas interprovincially ^ 
but at no time does it assume the posture of a body acting on behalf 
of the Ministers of Education of the provinces of Canada, The Coun- 
cil meets and fonsensus of view my be arrived at^ but that is then 
taken back to the provinces and each Minister of Education assuties 
the responsibility for dealing with Jt--^hether it be within the 
province on interprovl ncial ly , or between a particular province 
and the federal government, 12 

Even if fhe CNEC had the power to '^ake decisfnns on a national level i^it 
is unlikely that 1t could be' an effective supra-provincial or national centre 
for planning. Each of the ministers 'has at his comniand only the resources 
and the knowledge of his om province^ and since he must seek election within 
his own province It would be surprising If the interests of his constituents 
did not conie first. Furtherinore he does not have time to become familiar with 
the concerns and practices in other provinces in Canada since his time in 

^office is likely to be fairly brief. Two or three years seem" to be the usual 
duration, of a person's occupancy of the ^position, In the 1975-75 Annual 
Report of the Cou ncn of Education Ministers^ Education Minister Campbell of 

at that time the chai rman of the CMEC, paid tribute to the Hon, Eileen 
Dailly,of B.C, who had so effectively but so briefly been a chajrperson of 
the Council. Not only may governments be defeated as Eileen Dailly's rJDP 

^government was, .but also cabinets are frequently shuffled and the Education 
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Ministry is often a stepping stone to some other mi ni str^^. In^this situation, 
it is unlikely that the politician who is appointed to the education ministry 
brings to It any deep' or specialized knowledge. 

On the other hand, the secretari at of the CMEC, with an able di rector g, 
does provide some continuity and compensates partiany for the necessarily 
superficial knowledge of Canadian education possessed by each minister. 

The Council of Ministers of Education plays an important role in esta- 
blishing joint provincial policies and through its committees working with 
the federal government to provide services to students across Canada. However 
by its own statement of its purpose it has no decision making powers, and it 
represents individual provincial intc rests rather than the Intercsf's of Canada 
as a whole. 

The CMECt however, is only ten years old'and there is reason to hope that 
it will develop into an agency that will be concernecl with national goals and 
national standards. A promising sign is the fact that the CNEC invited three 
national associatiorfs to a meeting on June 20, 1977, the AUCC, the Association 
of Canadian CoFrriunlty Colleges (ACCC), and the Canadian Association of Univer- 
^siti^ Teachers (CAUT). At 1t Dr, H.E, Duckworth ^ the past president of the 
AUCCj stressed tne fact ^ that the universities^ even though they report indi- 
vidually to their provincial governfnents, have a central organization, the 
AUCC^ which is anxious to assist the CMEC in matters of country wide signi- 
ficance such as international relations^ student aid^ manpower needs, visa 
students and the free rnobijity of students within Canada, Dr. M,0. Morgans ^ 
the present president of the AUCCs reported to the Board of th^e AUCC that 
after^'that meeting of June^SO, he felt that the CMEC ms definitely established 
as the forufn for discussion ^^d that in future the Council would consult 
with the universities before formulating policies. 

¥ 

While this is promising there is still a need for an infonnation base 
for policy. The Education, Sciencei and Cultural Division of Statistics 
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Canada provides invaluable data, but as we have said, it is limited in what it 
can do by the fact that education is a provincial jurisdiction and it must have 
the support anW sponsorship^ of Individual proyinces''^^o^ con duct surveys in their 
constituencies. An independent agency, s^ipported by the federal and provincial 
governments could address Itself to problems on a national level. We have 
discussed the peed that exists for all. Canadians to have an opportunity to 
enter particular programs of study in whateveri part of the country the students 
live and the programs exist. Closely rel ated^^this is the desirabnity of 
the right to transfer credits from an institutio)) in one province to an insti-^ 
tution in anothqf . An independent agency with a mandate to discover the ex- 
tent to whicli mobility is limited betv^een and within provinces for Canadian 
citizens seeking particular forms of post-secondary education could provide 
an overall viev/ of admission policies throughout Canada. It coul^ point out 
the admission practices that inhibit fnobillty and it could rnake recommendations 
about adiclssion policies that ^ould make It at least as easy for Canadian stu- 
dents tii transfer credit from one province to another as it now is^ according 
to the Symon's report^ for a European student to transfer credit from one 
country to another of the European Comnon Market. 

Such an agency could, using the resources of Statistics Canada, conduct 
surveys of university and commuhi ty college graduates throughout Canada 
similar to the one the Wucation, Science and Cultural Division has conducted 
within Ontario to find out what kind of jobs and salaries graduates are 
receiving at any given time, ' 

In Chapter 1 of this report we recomniended that the federal government 
conduct an analysis of manpower and enrolnient trends to try to anticipate 
In what occupational areas in the future there might be an oversupply or an 
^ndersupply of graduates. An agency that was empowered td conduct such an 
analysis could maKe' recomnendations concerning enrolments that nnight ^duc© 
the possibility of a ■'cobweb dynamic'' situation developing. 

The task force In this report has^ llmi ted itself to a discussion ^f the 
subject matters in its mandate, 1 .e, , admission pDlicies, enrolnnents and career 
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opportunities, the respecfive roles of uniyersities and community colleges, 
and continuing education. In this chapter we have identified as an area of 
concern within our mandate, rationalization and coordination of professional 
prograrns in a national context. Our rBConinendatiQn on this matter v/as that 
the AUCC encourage its rriennber institutions to work together on a regional 
basis to avoid unnecessary and expensive^ duplication of progranis. T^his 1s at 
best a pious hope. It is a recommendation that will cause no ripples and 
win produce few results, Howevers if an independent agency conducted research 
to determine where there are unnecessary and expensive dupTications of programs 
and made recomnendations about how these might be eliminated, the chances of 
achieving some rationalization and coDrdi nation would surely be enhanced. _ 

We have described in Chapter 2 the growing importance of lifelong learn- 
ing throughout Canada as represented in the various conmissions on post- 
secondary education. All provinces have niade some contni tment to continuing 
educatidn, but if Canadians In^all parts of the country are to have equal 
opportunities to continue to learn, and this is one of the reasons that the 
OE CD examiners gave for having a natipnal responlibil i ty in education^ there 
must be an agency that is able to identify where in Canada opportunities are 
unequal 5 and to suggest ways in^which these Inequalities might be elimlnatedj 
or at least reduced. 

In shorts what is needed 'is an agency that would provide an overall view^ 
that would do researcht define problems on a national levels identify policy 
vacuums and provide the CMEC v/i th the necessary infonnation to fnake recommend- 
ations to thai r .respecti ve provijicial governments. 

If, as seems likely , the solution to the present crisis in Canadian unity 
lies in greater decentrali zation^ the need for an agency or agencies to monitor 
activities in higher education in the various parts of the country and to pro- ' 
vide an overall picture of what is happening throughout the country becomes 

' - V- 15 ^ 
even more important. 
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RECOMMENDATION 30 

We recommend, thereforei that a National Institute of Higher 
Education be established^ to be funded by the feder al and pro- 
vincial governments f which would use such resources as those 
of Statistics Canada to conduct research, to define areas of 
concern^ a nd to provide facts and anal yses of them to the 
Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, 
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Student Union Building^ DaThousie University ^ Mali fax » Nova Scotia^ 
June 21 , 1977, p. 2-3; ■ '~ ^ " " 

14. Symons, T.H.B. , To know ourse Ives. Vol, 1, p. 126-127. 

15/ Max von Zur-Muehlen has produced a paper which will be available in the 
autumns on the need for national policy with suggestions about how it 
might be implemented^ including a national institute of higher 
education. ^ 
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RECOMMEN DAT IONS 



RECOI#1ENDATION 1 

We recommend that there fie Interaction between universities and large 
employers, particularly the Public Service, towards creating an under- 
standing of the role of arts and science programs and the qualities of 
their graduates. While these programs are not primarily vocational,, 
evidently after three or four years 1n them people develop skills th^t 
are of value in the job market. 

RECOMMENDATION 2 " 

V — 

We recpniTiend that education to the bachelor's level In arts and science 
be available to all who are deemed qualified for admission to university, 
who demonstrate as students the measure of intellectual ability and 
' Industry required for successful completioil of an approved program of 
study and who have the desire to pursue It, 

RECOMMENDATION 3 • ^ 

^ We recormend that public funds be fiiade available In sufficient measure 
to ensure that thosie qualified to pursue a university level education 
will not" be prevented by a lack of personal financial resources* 

RECOMMENDATION 4 . 

We recoiiirnend: a) that the university and particularly the faculties 
of arts and scjence develop systems of interaction with secondary 
schools Si teachers and students to enhance the understanding of the 
role of the universities; b) that counselling services at the high 
schools 5 universities and colleges Should advise students about the 
role of the iini versi t}f and the value of a university education and 
should warn that economic benefits cannot be assumed. ' .f 
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RECOMMENDATION 5 

We recoiiiTiend that universities encourage the provincial governments 
to develop programs directed toward identifying students at an early 
age who have the potential to succeed 1n university and providing them ^ 
with CQunselllng and financial assistance so that they may have that 
Opportunity. 

RECOMMENDATION 6 ' " 

We recofTiTiend: a) that the universal ties sponsor^ "Interface" seminars 
or workshops aimed at identifying and solving the problems of Inade- 
quately prepared students; b) that universities inform students of 
^ difficulties they may^face In particular programs and provide help^^ 
in overcoming these difficulties/ 

RECOMMENDATION 7 ? 

We recommend that universities develop methnds to enable students to 
gain credit for knowledge and experience gained elsewhere than In 
their institutions. ^ 

RECOMMENDATION 8 

We recommend that the federal government be urged to undertake analyses 
of manpower and enrolment trends to anticipate ''cobweb dynamics" and 
develop procedures to counterbalance them. 

RECOMMENDATION 9 

We recommend that^ while continuing ^to maintain academic standards, 
universities pursue flexible admission policies to professional schools 
and be prepared to consider giving credit for appropriate academic 
, ■ or non-academic experience that is related to their programs. 
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RECOMMEMOATION 10 

We recommend that university calendars clearly state how many places 
are available in professional programs and the probable grade average 
that would be necessary for admittance to them. ..... 

RECOMMENDATION 11 

We recommend that where undue limitations have been placed on enrol- 
ment* .consideration bfi-given to increasing the number of students 
perrtiltted to -enrol l in professional programs allowing the rarket to 
operate more in the manner of the academic disciplines, 

RECOMMENDATION 12. 

We recormiend: a) thatN the federal government provide, research 
funding for post-doctoral fellows especially in universities without 
Ph.D. programs; b) that universities hire young post-doctoral 
graduates on a term basis. ' ■ , 

recommendation'^ 3 

We recommend that the rationalization of graduate education which is 
' being carried out should continue subject to the following conditions: 
\a) that at the master's level in academic disciplines there should 

i 

be no restrictions other than that of the quality of^the students 
admitted. There should be no restrictions on the numbers of part- 
time students. Such studertts are already employed or are housewives 
and a large proportion are enrolled in graduate studies for their own 
personal development; b) that master's level professional programs 
be permitted to enroll a substantial percentage (20 percent or higher) 
more students than are projected to be needed In the profession. The 
rationale for this higher number is three fold: trained personnel 
create demand, the education of Intel ligent people is transferable to 
other situations, and accurate predictions of needs are difficult to 
make; c) that doctoral programs, to the extent that they are of a pro 
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fessional character , be controned in the light of the situation 
, that is likely to prevail in the 1990*s and afterwards, i.a,» 
increased number of students and increased nunfoer of replacement 
positions because of retirements and deaths of the aging faculties. 
In this respect the provincial and federal governments must seriously, 
consider supporting young post-doctoral researchers, 

RECOMMENDATION 14 

We recorrinend that the unlversitiesi in conjunction with provincial 
and national organizations of universities and with representation 
from adult learners* engage in the study of the mechanisms and 
structures needed in the provinces and In the universities and col- 
leges to respond to the variety of needs of the clientele for con- 
tinuing education . 

RECOMMENDATION 15 

We reCQinnend that in each province a group be established under 
provincial government auspices to co-ordinate and regulate con- 
tinuing education for the province, to supervile certification 
procedures, to recommend and allocate funding, and to take res= ^ 
ponsibil ity'for the equitable distribution of learning oppor-- 
tunities geographically and with special consideration for 
disadvantaged groups. 

RECOMMENDATION 16 ^ 

We recomTiend that degree programs on a part-time basis, both graduate 
and undergraduate^ be considered as much a responsibility of the uni- 
' versity as full-time programs, and that sufficient resources be allo- 
cated to part-time programs to ensure that they will be given .in a 
systematic way. 
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RECOMMENQATION 17 , , 

We recommend that each provincial government provide special funds 
for *'outreiCh" education, giving consideration to anocating funds to 
yie g^^oups needing special services so that they can purchase such 
services from^he post-secondary institutions. The federal government 
should provide similar allocatiuns to the native people and other group 
in the Northwest Territories* 

RECOMMENDATION 18 , \ 

We recommend that the federal government rake part-time stQdenti^ 
eligible for assistance under the Canada Student Loans Plan,dinil 
that provincial governnients make part-time students eligible for 
provincial bursary/loan plans, 

RECOMMENDATION 19 

We recominend that there be planning and coordination between urn'ver- 
sities and contTiunlty colleges in continuing education in the same 
geographical areas so that each will offer the courses thar are 
appropriate to its functions thus avoiding duplication. 

RECOMMENDATIOfJ 20 

We recommend that uni versi tijps ascertain that there is a range of 
courses on Canadian subjects available 1n their continuing education 
programs. , . - 

* 

RECOMMENDATION 21 • ' 

We recommend that universities and/or provincial organizations of 
universities take the lead in improving cormuni cations with the 
colleges and other groups in the post-secondary education sector 
at both the provincial and local levels. The responsible provincial 
authorities should be encduraged to sponsor or at lea^t assist in 
these efforts to ensure better planning and coordination* 
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RECOMMNENDATION 22 

We recomtiend: a) that the universities and colleges, especially at 
local levels, establish joint discipline corrmittees to study the 
characteristics and design of the programs in each disciplinary 
area with a view to discovering^'posslbi li ties for transfer with 
procedures for specific cases; and, b) that universities consider 
providing links after the completion of certain college programs 
to specific uni versi ty^rograms. 

RECOMMENDATION 23 

We recomnend that individual universities and colleges explore 
seriously the feasibility of developing joint programs in suitable 
fine and applied arts and technological fields. 

RECOMENDATION 24 

We recommend that where special expertise and programs have been 
developed by the colleges to help provide remedial and academic 
upgrading instruction to their students the universities arrange 
to make' such programs avail able to their students. 

j 

RECONNENDATION 25 ^ 

We recorranend that universities and colleges, either by region, by 
province or by local area, consider together their respective roles 
and the purposes of each of their programs, that they clearly estab- 
lish both entrance requireTOnts and program characteristics so that 
incoming students will have sufficient data on which to base informed 
choices. 

RECOMMENDATIOfT 26 

We reconmend that the AtJCC sponsor a similar study to those of 
the COD to determine the extent to which students in some parts 
of the country are denied the opportunity to attend professional 
schools that exist only in other parts of the country. 

Ill 
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RECOMMENDATION 27^ 

We recomend that a system of national scholarships be established 
for which students in undergraduate programs with a high level of ' 
academic achievement would be eligible to study in a province other 
than their own* that the AUCC and the Department of the Secretary of 
State determine ways in which students might be accepted, and that 
universities cooperate in such a program* 

RECOMMENDATION 28 

We recofmend that the AUCC encourage its member institutions to 
develop procedures which would ensure that students from all parts 
of the country would be considered for their specialized prpgrams, 
and to make efforts to develop rore flexible admlssiqn policies so 
that it would not be too difficult for a student to transfer credits 
from one institution to another. 

RECOMMENDATION 29 

We recommend that the AUCC encourage its member institutions to 
work together on a regional basis to avoid unnecessary and expensive 
. duplication of programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 30 

We recommencf that a Ndtional Institute of Higher Education be 
established, to be funded by the federal and provincial governments ^ 
which would use such resources as those of Statistics Canada tp con^ 
duct research^ to define areas of concern, and to provide facts and 
analyses of them to the Council of Ministers of Education ^ Canada/ 




